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of the many special fare concessions and excursion inducements offered by the 
railroads during the past few years. 
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cent more power with Kiesel front end and Hulson Tuyere-type grates having 
14.9 per cent air opening. 
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sions covered a wide variety of subjects relating to materials and their prop- 
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‘ What Does the Future 
Hold for the Railroad Man? 


Freight car loadings for the week ended June 24 
were 21.2 per cent higher than they were in the similar 
week of 1932—making the seventh consecutive week 
this year that loadings have exceeded those of last 
year; and the percentage of the excess over the com- 
parable 1932 week has been steadily mounting. Sim- 
ilar improvement is to be noted in practically all lines 
of business, but in no quarter, probably, is it so sig- 
nificant as in agriculture. 

The farm is so necessary a market for industry that, 
unless prices for farm products bear a favorable re- 
lationship to the general price level, the farmers cannot 
afford to buy industrial products in normal volume. 
Agricultural commodities, as is generally known, have 
been abnormally low in price for a long period and 
many competent observers despaired of any substantial 
improvement in general business until this price dis- 
parity had been overcome. This correction is now 
rapidly occurring. According to a recent review of 
economic conditions published by the National City 
Bank of New York, in March of this year the ratio 
of the prices the farmer pays to those he receives was 
only 50 per cent of the pre-war average. In May it 
had risen to 62 per cent, and it has undoubtedly risen 
considerably since that time. Almost all prices are 
tending upward, but farm prices are rising more rapidly 
than prices in general, which they must do to restore 
the farm as a market for the products of industry. 
That this change is occurring probably offers more 
assurance that we are moving out of the depression 
than the indications of any economic barometer, how- 
ever encouraging. 

The Shippers Regional Advisory Boards have esti- 
mated that freight car loadings in the third quarter of 
the year will exceed those of the 1932 quarter by 10 
per cent. If the present trend continues, that estimate 
will probably prove conservative, but, in any event, it 
is worth noting that this is the first quarter since 1929 
for which the Advisory Boards have predicted an in- 
crease. Many persons have expected some recession 


in business activity during the summer months but, to 
quote again from the National City Bank’s review: 
“Little is now heard of the expectations of a sub- 
stantial summer decline. On the contrary, as 
the season advances with the news continuing good 
the time in which a recession might be looked for is 
correspondingly shortened. There is reason 
to hope that the fall rise in trade will be a substantial 
one.” 

The railways, as their earnings figures are beginning 
to show, are sharing in the upturn. Their continuance 
in it, of course, will depend in large measure on the 
rate policy adopted by the regulatory authorities. An 
equally important factor in their future prosperity, 
however, will be the alertness of management in pro- 
viding for the movement of heavier traffic without 
proportionate increases in expense. The depression has 
taught lessons of economy, but actual shortage of cash 
has in some cases made inevitable some false economies 
as well—such as, for instance, undermaintenance, work- 
ing high-priced men with inefficient tools, the post- 
ponement of modest capital investments which would 
more than pay for themselves in savings in operating 
expenses, and failure to maintain adequate super- 
vision. The real economies should be retained, but the 
restriction on outlays which will increase operating 
efficiency sufficiently to justify them ought to be re- 
moved as soon as earnings make such action possible. 
Only in that way can true operating economy be 
secured. 

During the depression some railroad men were in- 
clined to grow discouraged as to the future of the busi- 
ness. Not only were economic conditions bad enough 
in general, but for the railroads the outlook was fur- 
ther darkened by the growth of unregulated and sub- 
sidized competition. This attitude of discouragement 
is, we believe, now largely dissipated. The competi- 
tors are still here, it is true, and they have not been 
effectively dealt with as yet. On the other hand, there 
is convincing evidence that the railways can experience 
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a high degree of revival in spite of them. Furthermore, 
the administration at Washington has promised to sup- 
port legislation designed to correct, at least to some 
degree, the competitive situation at the regular session 
of Congress which convenes in January. 

Another strong reason for encouragement lies in the 
indication that the railroad business is headed for many 
changes in methods and equipment which are bound to 
challenge the interest and attention of, and offer op- 
portunities for, alert-minded men. Collection and de- 
livery of freight, new designs of passenger equipment, 
the better handling of l.c.l. freight to put it on a pay- 
ing basis, some degree of consolidation, pooling of serv- 
ices, innovations in signaling, lighter weight cars, a 
change in motive power policy to provide for a shorter 
and more intense service life, means of putting the 
passenger business on a paying basis, merchandising 
research and the application of competitive commercial 
sales methods to the railroads—all these and many more 
are developments which railroad men can look forward 
to almost as certainties, and all can participate in some 
phase of them. Quite contrary, therefore, to the exist- 
ence of grounds for discouragement about the future 
which awaits men who have chosen railroading as a 
career, the probabilities seem to be that the industry has 
entered into what may well be one of the most interest- 
ing periods through which it has ever passed, and one 
offering, perhaps, more opportunities for intelligent and 
hard-working men than have existed for a long time. 


Accidents in 1932 


While most of the “lows” reached by the railroads 
in 1932 are matters of serious concern, there is one 
new “low” in which railroad management can take 
the utmost pride. Fewer persons were killed in rail- 
way accidents in 1932 than in any year since 1888, 
when a compilation of railway accident statistics was 
instituted by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Since that time the population of the United States has 
more than doubled: miles of railway line have in- 
creased 60 per cent: railroad traffic has increased five- 
fold: and highway traffic over railway grade crossings 
has multiplied many times. Considering these facts, 
the safety record of 1932 is a vivid reflection of the 
many improvements in equipment and in operating 
practices scientifically applied by the railways in recent 
years. 

For the fourth consecutive year there was a sub- 
stantial reduction in the number of fatalities at high- 
way grade crossings, such fatalities having been re- 
duced from 2,568 in 1928 to 1,525 in 1932, a reduction 
of 41 per cent. Furthermore, the ratio of casualties 
resulting from automobiles being struck by trains has 
declined steadily since 1926. The ratio of casualties 
resulting from trains being struck by automobiles has 
been steadily increasing. 
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In 1926, 10.9 per cent of the total number of 
fatalities involving motor vehicles at grade crossings 
resulted from automobiles running into the sides of 
trains. This ratio steadily increased to 12.6 per cent 
in 1928; to 14.0 per cent in 1930; and to 19.2 per cent 
in 1932. Likewise, non-fatal injuries in such accidents 
increased steadily from 18.9 per cent of the total in 
1923 to 24.9 per cent in 1926, to 30.4 per cent in 1928, 
to 33.7 per cent in 1930, and finally to 40.1 per cent 
in 1932. 

In the light of these figures, “Cross Crossings Cau- 
tiously” still needs the utmost emphasis. 


Merchandising Research 
Requires Specialization 


C. D. Young, vice-president of the Pennsylvania, in 
his address before the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers in Chicago on June 26, surveying the accom- 
plishments of the railways in the field of research, dealt 
with one phase of the matter where much yet remains 
to be done. 

“Speaking for myself alone,” he said, “there should 
be a third class of centralized research work, involving 
what might be termed the business affairs of the rail- 
roads. This group of problems should be taken up 
much more aggressively than has been the case in the 
past. Under this third classification would fall such 
matters as studies involving a sounder basis for making 
and adjusting rates and fares; new forms of trans- 
portation service and improvement of existing facili- 
ties; co-ordination of rail transportation with other 
agencies of service; better salesmanship as an aid to 
more effective solicitation of business, and other kindred 
subjects. Research into such matters, carried on under 
central direction, would be free from competitive self- 
interest and would permit unimpeded study for the 
benefit of all.” 

There may be some questions as to whether mer- 
chandising research should be centralized under one 
agency, acting on behalf of all the railroads, as Mr. 
Young advocates, or whether better results might not 
be obtained by friendly competition of several such 
agencies maintained either by the individual railways 
or territorial groups. Regarding the necessity for re- 
search along such lines, however it is conducted, there 
can be no question at all. The manufacturer of a new 
shaving soap, or almost any other competitive com- 
modity, usually knows pretty well before he places it 
on the market about what volume of sales he can expect 
for a given outlay for advertising. He will know from 
the researches of his merchandising experts the form 
of package which will attract customers and he will 
also know the price at which the sales of his product 
will yield the highest net return. He will strive con- 
stantly to make his product more inviting by field 
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surveys to determine the likes and dislikes of potential 
customers. 

The railways are coming to this same view of their 
sales problem, as the current wide experiments with 
various classes of passenger service and various rates 
of fare give evidence. In freight service also it appears 
that the development of the point of view of competi- 
tive salesmanship has grown enormously in recent 
years. The question, therefore, is no longer whether 
competitive merchandising methods are needed on the 
railroads, but, rather, how best to apply these methods. 
When new work appears which must be done, is it not 
the better policy to assign the task to some one person, 
relieving him of other responsibilities, rather than 
dividing the duties among many persons the time of 
whom is already fully occupied? 

That, it would appear, is the point that Mr. Young 
makes. The task of discovering sound principles of 
competitive rate making, of proposed changes in service 
to attract traffic, of co-ordinating rail and other forms 
of transport and kindred questions has grown so large 
and is so pressing that it can no longer be allowed to 
remain a part-time duty of any one man or group of 
men. It is a specialized problem of the first magnitude 
comparable possibly to the conduct of water service 
or fuel conservation, which should be entrusted to an 
officer, properly assisted, who would devote his entire 
time to the work and whose reputation would depend 
entirely upon the skill and ingenuity which he showed 
in this type of activity. 


Abandonment Projects 
An Education to Taxpayers 


One measure of economy which the railroads have 
been pursuing actively is the abandonment of non- 
profitable branch lines. So far this year applications 
have been filed with the Interstate Commerce Comnnis- 
sion for the abandonment of 1,100 miles of such lines 
and scarcely a week goes by which does not see action 
on several such projects. 

While from one point of view, largely sentimental, 
such abandonment may be looked upon with regret, 
there is no question but that vigorous action in 
this quarter is essential to the maintenance of a healthy 
railroad industry. Railroad transportation where con- 
ducted under favorable conditions is about the most 
efficient form known—its only possible rival being that 
of large ships on natural waterways. The conditions 
needed to make railroad transportation efficient are 
favorable grades and a good volume of traffic. Since 
state laws or union agreements require several em- 
ployees on each train, it is not profitable to operate 
when only a few cars are available per train. More- 
over, since property taxes and, to a considerable ex- 
tent, maintenance of way expenses, do not vary with 
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traffic, these costs become excessive if the volume of 
business falls too low. Railroad transportation under 
such conditions loses its natural superiority and its 
costs per ton-mile or per passenger-mile may rise above 
that of highway transportation. 

The perpetuation of a railroad under such conditions 
is as indefensible economically as is the building of 
heavy-duty motor roads at the expense of the general 
taxpayers since, in either case, the result is the payment 
of a large share of transportation costs by persons 
other than the users. In addition, the more of such 
lines which are kept in operation at a loss the higher 
must the general level of rates be. A high rate level, of 
course, enables other forms of transportation to com- 
pete with the railroads in fields where the railroads are 
actually more efficient. Bus and truck lines serve only 
those points where profitable traffic is available and 
there is no reason why railways should operate under 
any other principle. 

Before the general use of motor vehicles the aban- 
donment of a railway line would have worked great 
hardship on patrons of the line. Good roads and motor 
transportation remove this objection, so that the hard- 
ship, where there is any, falls entirely on the taxpayers 
who have to make up for the loss of such payments 
from the railroad, since the bus and truck lines pay no 
net taxes over and above road costs, and upon shippers 
and receivers of low-rated commodities who find that 
trucks will not handle their traffic at rates as low as 
those of the railroads. The attitude of the commission 
has been favorable to action of this kind, its position 
being well-stated in a paragraph from a recent de- 
cision— 

Use of the branch by the people of the tributary territory has 
been materially reduced in recent years through diversion of 
their travel and freight to motor vehicles operating on the 
highwavs. The volume of business now available is not suffi- 
cient to produce revenues that will support the cost of operating 
the line even under conditions favoring minimum expense. 
Consequently operation of the line involves losses which are 
an unjustifiable burden upon interstate commerce, and the 
record offers no definite prospect of any such increase in the 
traffic as to justify the hope that the line might become self- 
sustaining. 

An abandonment project provides an education in 
transportation economics for the population in the 
territory affected. Unfortunately the lesson usually is 
learned too late to enable the community to take the 
corrective measures which would restore the traffic to 
the railroads and permit the operation to be continued. 
The need for broader understanding by the tax-paying 
public of the issues involved is strikingly exemplified 
by the opposition of authorities to the abandonment of 
a branch line in West Virginia by the Norfolk & 
Western. The line in question yields some $68,000 
annually in taxes. The counties traversed by the line 
have outstanding an issue of highway bonds and, they 
contend, they need the taxes the railway pays to enable 
them to meet these obligations. If highways were paid 
for by the users rather than the general taxpayers, this 
difficulty would be avoided. 
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Article No. 3 


What Results From Fare Reductions? 





Low Rates Attract Large Crowds 


O what extent will reductions in fares affect reve- 
bi nues? This question is difficult to answer in view 

of the complexity of the factors controlling pas- 
senger travel. As pointed out in the Railway Age of 
June 24, one group of railroads opposes a reduction 
in the basic rate on the ground that it will not create 
enough additional business to offset the resulting loss in 
passenger revenues, while another group of railroads 
contends that some traffic will be created and that the 
rate should be reduced even if revenues decrease as 
a result, in order to arrest the decline in passenger traf- 
fic and allow the railroads to continue in the passenger 
business. Both groups agree that the additional traffic 
that will be created by a lower basic rate will not pro- 
duce passenger revenues equal to those of previous years. 
The amount of traffic that will be created is a paramount 
issue in the consideration of the passenger traffic 
problem. 

Estimates as to the future trend of passenger traffic 
of the railways of the United States vary greatly. Some 
railroad men contend that a permanent level was 
reached in 1931 when the railroads carried 599,227,- 
000 passengers or 47 per cent of the number carried in 
the peak year 1920, that in the future this number will 
vary only slightly with economic conditions and popula- 
tion increases and that a reduction in the basic rate will 
not change the situation materially. Another conten- 
tion is based upon the principle that demand varies in- 
versely with cost (that is, the lower the price the greater 
the demand) and that rates should be fixed above a 
point below which the increase in the volume of business 
will not compensate for the lower price and lead to a 
diminution in total revenue. 


Excursions Create Traffic 


The argument that passenger travel can be increased 
by lower rates is supported by the experience of several 
railroads in operating low fare excursions during the 
past few years. Incidentally, the excursion has been 
one of the first methods used by the railroads to reduce 
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Low rates placed in 

effect during the past 

few years have created 
considerable traffic 


the basic passenger rate and has been employed for a 
number of years. The Southern, for example, was es- 
pecially active in conducting excursions during 1932, 
and handled 316,482 excursion passengers who pro- 
vided a revenue of $1,213,034. On June 18 more than 
25,000 persons took advantage of the cent-a-mile rates 
offered in commemoration of the thirty-eighth anni- 
versary of the road’s incorporation. The low-fare 
tickets, with a return limit of eight days, were available 
for journeys between all points on the Southern and also 
to certain destinations on connecting lines. A large part 
of the success which attended the event was due to the 
wide-spread manner in which it was advertised and pub- 
licized, the advertising campaign including the use of 
the radio and newspapers. 

The efforts of this railroad have been continued into 
1933, with equally satisfactory results. Of a series of 
seven major excursions, at a rate of one cent per mile, 
that are being operated at approximately monthly inter- 
vals, the two that have been run to date have each pro- 
duced revenues in excess of $100,000. 

In 1932, a variety of excursions were operated by 
other railroads with considerable success. Week-end 
excursions operated by the Missouri-Kansas-Texas were 
particularly successful on the week-ends of June 12 
and 25, more than 1,000 excursionists being carried into 
St. Louis and Kansas City on June 12 from various 
points along the lines, while on the week-end of June 
25, 3,000 passengers were carried between various points 
in Texas. On the same day 750 excursionists were 
handled from St. Louis and Kansas City to local points. 

Excursion rates in effect over Sunday, July 17, on 
the St. Louis-San Francisco produced a record amount 
of passenger excursion business for that year, 7,500 
passengers being handled on Frisco passenger trains 
at excursion fares ranging from $1 to $2 a round trip. 
One of the most successful passenger excursions was 
that operated by the Chesapeake & Ohio on July 1/7, 
from Huntington, W. Va., and intermediate points, to 
Cincinnati, Ohio, a distance of 161 miles, when 3,044 
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passengers were carried. A one-day trip was operated 
at a rate of $1 for the round trip and the patronage was 
handled in two trains of 20 coaches each. Another suc- 
cessful low-rate round trip excursion was operated by 
the St. Louis-San Francisco on July 31 from various 
points to Kansas City, Mo., St. Louis, Joplin, Tulsa, 
Okla., Oklahoma City and Birmingham, Ala., when 
1,858 persons were carried. 

Excursions operated by the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific and the Chicago & North Western be- 
tween Chicago and Milwaukee, Wis., on August 14, 
drew 3,500 persons in each direction, with a rate of $1 
for the round trip of 170 miles. By mutual agreement, 
the North Western operated an excursion from Chicago 
to Milwaukee, while the Milwaukee operated one from 
Milwaukee to Chicago. 

More than 100,000 passengers, including many who 
had never been on a train before and others who had 
never seen the inside of a sleeping car, were handled by 
the Southern at its “Train Travel Bargain Fare” rates 
during July and August. On the Norfolk & Western, 
excursion business in July and August was well patron- 
ized. One excursion at- 
tracted 2,500 passengers 
while others were patron- 
ized by crowds of from 600 
to 1,000. 

The Southern Pacific in 
1931 and 1932 established 
its “dollar day” on which it 
offered transportation at ap- 
proximately one cent a mile. 
These rates, placed in effect 
at times on the entire sys- 
tem and at other times be- 
tween certain points, were 
highly satisfactory. 

In order to increase inter- 
est in excursions, the rail- 
roads in 1932 introduced 
the “mystery excursion,” 
wherein the destination is 
unknown and mystery, ro- 
mance, adventure, education 
and diversion are featured. 
These were first operated 
by the Missouri Pacific out 
of St. Louis on May 21, 
1932, by the Baltimore & Ohio out of Chicago on 
May 22, and by the Southern out of Cincinnati on May 
30. To emphasize the imaginative appeal of these ex- 
cursions, they were advertised by such statements as 
“Your destination’s a secret. Your engineer’s under 
sealed orders. Your comfortable train has a blind date 
with a big blue lake and luxurious hotel—and that’s all 
anybody knows.” The Southern, in advertising its first 
mystery tour, further hinted at the full program of en- 
tertainment, which was provided as an integral feature 
of the trip—the announcement of the Cincinnati ex- 
cursion, described as being “particularly for those who 
like the birds, flowers, rivers and wide open spaces,” also 
said: “There will be a railroad ride of 200 miles; there 
will be an automobile trip of 50 miles; there will be 
an orchestra; there will be a chicken dinner.” 

The results of these mystery tours and others operated 
during the year were highly satisfactory. The excursion 
operated by the Missouri Pacific from St. Louis to 
Arcadia, 92 miles, drew only 50 reservations, but 450 
passengers appeared at train ffme. The Baltimore & 
Ohio tour from Chicago to Lake Wawasee, Ind., 120 
miles, drew 130 passengers on a cold day. The South- 
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In the Issue of July 22 


The next article of the series will appear 
in the Railway Age of July 22. It will 
show the extent to which air conditioning 
has been applied to passenger trains, both 
full trains and individual cars; will discuss fares. One book, good for 
the manner in which this service has been 
advertised and promoted; and will describe 
the results secured, especially from the stand- 
point of traffic recovered from competing 
types of carriers. The article will also point 
out that air conditioning increases the com- 
fort of train travel in the winter time, as 
well as in the summer; and will discuss the 
traffic-producing value of fully air-condi- 
tioned trains over the air conditioning of 
one or two cars in a train. 
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ern’s excursion from Cincinnati proved so popular that 
600 tickets had been sold as early as May 28, two days 
before the event, while the trip was actually patronized 
by 2,000 persons. A second mystery trip operated by the 
Southern from Washington on June 5 attracted 500 per- 
sons, A mystery excursion operated from the Twin Cities 
to Green Lake at Spicer, Minn., on July 16 attracted 457 
revenue passengers, 90 per cent of which were women. 

One of the most successful mystery excursions oper- 
ated in the Chicago territory was handled on August 7, 
when the Chicago & North Western carried 772 patrons 
on a $2.25 mystery trip from Chicago to Lake Geneva, 
Wis., a distance of 92 miles. The features of the trip 
were a boat ride and a chicken dinner. Because of 
numerous requests, the C. & N. W. had to conduct an- 
other excursion to Lake Geneva. 


Mileage Books 


A more recent device for reducing the basic rate is 
the mileage book which was in use on railroads some 
15 years ago. It enables the traveler to purchase large 
amounts of railroad transportation at a discount and 
consequently has been ad- 
vocated particularly by 
traveling men. 

Beginning February 1, 
railroads affiliated with the 
Transcontinenal and _ the 
Western Passenger associa- 
tions offered mileage books 
at a price amounting to a 
25 per cent reduction in 


3,000 miles and containing 
$108 in coupons, sells for 
$81 and is good on all lines 
west of Chicago; St. Louis, 
Mo.; Memphis, Tenn. ; and 
New Orleans, La. Another 
book containing $72 worth 
of coupons, 2,000 miles of 
travel, is sold for $54 for 
use between the eastern 
points mentioned and 
Texas, eastern New 
Mexico, Utah, Wyoming 
and Montana. 

While figures on the sale 
of mileage books are not available from all of the 
western railroads, the record of the Chicago & North 
Western is significant, this railroad having sold 2,966 
books as of May 31 to the value of $129,000 with a 
mileage totaling 7,000,000. These include 1,068 books 
at $81, and 1,898 books at $54. Reports from agents 
show that this scrip is returning travel to the rails. 
A refrigerator concern in Detroit has instructed its 
men to purchase mileage books and use the railways 
instead of automobiles. A salesman, traveling 50,000 
miles a year between Chicago and Omaha, Neb., and 
Texas points, returned to rail travel. A _ traveling 
salesman in Oak Park, IIl., is using the railroads for the 
first time. A patron in Dixon, IIl., expects to use 40 
books a year. A company in Madison, Wis., purchased 
five books. 


Class Rates 


Another method of reducing the basic rate has been 
through the establishing of class rates. On June 1, 1930, 
carriers operating between Chicago and the Pacific Coast 
placed in effect for a period of six months additional 
one-way fares, which virtually established a second-class 
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rate of about 3 cents per mile in tourist sleepers, and a 
third-class rate of 2.3 cents per mile in coaches, in addi- 
tion to the first-class rate of 3.6 cents per mile in stand- 
ard sleeping cars. This type of rate has been con- 
tinued in effect and at the present time the rates between 
Chicago and California and the Pacific Northwest are 
$79.84 for first class, $50 for second class and $40 for 
coaches. The rates have been particularly effective in 
encouraging tourist travel and in competing with motor 
coaches, the through coach business of the railroads hav- 
ing grown to large proportions. 


Party Fares 


Still another measure to stimulate travel by rail 
through the reduction of the basic rate is party rates for 
small groups, which have been tried with success. On 
September 25 and 26, 1931, railroads in the South- 
western Passenger Association territory offered family 
bargain fares from points on their lines to points in 
Texas, the rates being designed to induce the taking of 
the family along at little additional cost. The rates were 
fixed on a sliding scale, so that the round-trip rate per 
person varied with the number of persons transported. 
For example, the regular round-trip adult fare from St. 
Louis to Dallas is $48.06, while under the party rates, 
one adult ticket cost $26, two adults on one ticket $41.60 
and five adults on one ticket $55. 

More recently, on June 1, 1933, railroads in the West- 
ern Passenger Association territory established coach 
party fares to Chicago for parties of from two to five 
attending the Century of Progress Exposition to meet 
the private automobile situation. Under this schedule 
of rates, which provides for a return limit of 10 days, 
the checking of 100 lb. of baggage for each adult and 
50 Ib. for each child of half-fare age and stopovers at 
all points, three passengers are charged one fare for the 
round trip per capita; and five or more passengers 85 
per cent of the one-way fare for the round trip per 
capita, Thus far these rates have been especially popu- 
lar since it is more convenient to travel to the Century of 
Progress Exposition by train than by automobile and 
because the low rates for parties are economical. 


Frisco and L. & N. Experiments 


While the carriers have offered these special rates for 
years, it was not until 1931 that any railroad reduced the 
basic rate. The first railroad to offer a reduced basic 
rate was the St. Louis-San Francisco, which placed a 
two-cent-per-mile rate into effect between all points on 
the system for a period of six months from February 1 
to August 1, 1931. The second railroad to experiment 
to determine the effect of lower rates is the Louisville & 
Nashville, which was followed by the Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis, the Gulf, Mobile & Northern and 
the New Orleans Great Northern. On April 1, 1933, 
these railroads reduced the basic rate to two cents (for 
a period of six months) and made the rate applicable to 
interstate tickets. 

In the case of the St. Louis-San Francisco, the two- 
cent rate was withdrawn on July 1, 1931, because its 
passenger revenues continued to decline during the ex- 
perimental period. J. R. Koontz, vice-president, in a 
report to the Alabama Public Service Commission said : 
“We have had two-cent passenger fares in effect for a 
period of three months. At the time of promulgation 
we advised you it was experimental. Possibilities are 
that the period of depression is not conducive to a true 
test, but our experiment has not served to increase travel 
and has resulted in substantial monthly losses in our 
passenger revenue.” During the period in which this 
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rate was in effect, a period which coincided with the de- 
pression, the passenger revenues of the carrier were the 
lowest in the history of the railroad. However, the ex- 
periment did show that a large number of persons were 
induced to use the railroad. 

During the five months in which the rate was in effect, 
the passenger revenues were as follows: In February, 
$475,657; in March, $461,110; in April, $470,195; in 
May, $509,084; and in June, $529,450. In July and 
August, after the 3.6 cent rate was restored, the reve- 
nues were $457,083 and $479,026, respectively. An 
analysis of the revenues shows that for the six months 
prior to the experiment the average decrease in passen- 
ger revenues was 35.3 per cent, while during the five 
months of the experiment the average decrease was 33.4 
per cent and for the six months after the experiment it 
was 37 per cent. 


Two-Cent Rate Brought Local Business 


These figures seem to indicate that the two-cent rate 
actually did retard the normal rate of decrease, even 
under the unfavorable conditions when business activity 
was 14 per cent less in volume than during the previous 
six months. The rate was especially effective in increas- 
ing the revenue from local travel, revenues from which 
were $269,546 in January, 1931; $271,609 in February ; 
$288,661 in March; $288,886 in April ; $306,616 in May ; 
$291,712 in June; $240,477 in July and $245,745 in 
August. 

The most recent experiment in reducing the basic 
rate is that of the Southern Pacific and the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe. The Southern Pacific on July 1 
placed a two-cent rate in effect between all points of the 
railroad between San Francisco, Cal., and Ogden, Utah: 
Portland, Ore., and El Paso, Tex., for a period of 90 
days, the rate to apply to tourist sleeping cars and 
coaches. In applying the low-rate the railroad expects 
to make it permanent if the results warrant. Follow- 
ing the action of the Southern Pacific, the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe established the same rate on its lines 
west of Albuquerque. 

While these results indicate that patrons will take ad- 
vantage of low rates, they cannot be interpreted as con- 
clusive evidence that the same results will prevail if the 
basic rate is reduced on all railroads. It is apparent that 
if one railroad has a low rate and a competing railway 
has not, patrons will patronize the one with the low 
rate. Also, many travelers will postpone or advance 
their trips in order to take advantage of low rates. For 
these many reasons, any definite conclusion as to the 
effects of low rates is impossible because of the complex 
issues involved. 


New Type Deck | 
Used on Reading Pier 


N rebuilding its coal pier at Port Richmond, Phila- 
| delphia, Pa., on the Delaware river, which was par- 

tially destroyed by fire in 1931, the Reading has used 
a new type of floor construction, built up of standard 
structural steel channels. In this construction, channels 
are reversed alternately, base up and down, so that the 
flanges of adjacent units interlock. The troughed steel 
surface presented in this construction is leveled off by 
asphalt filler planks, placed in the troughs, and a smooth 
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wearing surface is provided by a continuous top course 
of asphalt planking. 

The Reading pier at Port Richmond, which is used 
extensively in the coaling of ships and barges in both 
domestic and freight service, is approximately 775 ft. 
long, 55 ft. wide and 35 ft. high, and supports four 
standard-gage tracks on 12-ft. l-in. centers. It is of 
heavy timber construction throughout, with numerous 
hoppers below the deck, into which coal is dumped from 
hopper-bottom cars and then discharged into boats. The 
deck of the pier was of plank, with suitable openings 
between the track rails, serving the hoppers. 


Details of Floor Construction 


Following a fire, which destroyed approximately 290 
ft. of the offshore end, it was decided to rebuild this 
section, using the interlocking channel floor construction. 
In this reconstruction, the substructure of the pier was 
renewed with heavy timber bents, caps and bracing, but 
instead of timber stringers and crossties to support the- 
track rails, wide-flange beams were used as stringers, 
and the rails were clamped directly to them. Closure 
of the deck between tracks and between track rails, ex- 
cept at hopper openings, was then effected entirely with 
the interlocked channels, laid transverse to the longi- 
tudinal axis of the pier and made to rest on the outer 
edges of the stringer flanges, close to the bases of the 
track rails. In this position, the channels were tack- 
welded together on their top side along their lines of 
intersection, and were also welded to the stringers at 
their ends. 

The stringers used are 16-in., C. B. sections, while 
the channel floor plates used are 10-in. and 12-in. J. & L. 
sections. Between track rails the channel sections are 
4 ft. 5 in. long, while between tracks they are 6 ft. 6 in. 
long. 

The webs of the top channels are notched at the ends 
to permit rail clamps to pass around the top flanges of 
the stringers. The clamps used are 1-in. rods, bent so 
that their lower ends hook over the top flanges of the 
stringers, while their upper ends, which are threaded, 
pass through holes drilled in the web of the rail, where 
they receive nuts. By using the clamps alternately on 
opposite sides of the rail, the rail is brought to true 
alinement as well as being made rigidly secure to the 
stringer. 

Between tracks the interlocked channel floor has ca- 
pacity for a uniform load of approximately 430 lb. per 
sq. ft., while between track rails, where the span is 
shorter, it has a safe carrying capacity of approximately 
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The Pier Deck Under Construction Showing Timber Framework, Steel 
Stringers, Rail Clamps and a Section of the Interlocking Channel Deck 
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The Completed Deck, Which is Paved With Preformed Asphalt 
Bridge Planking 


1,150 lb. per sq. ft.; in both cases more than ample for 
any contemplated loading. The weight of the flooring, 
exclusive of the stringers carrying the track rails, is 
approximately 11.2 lb. per sq. ft. 

The wearing surface of the deck was built up by first 
filling the troughs in the top surface of the channel plate 
construction with preformed asphalt filler planks, ap- 
proximately 81% in. wide by 1% in. thick, bonded to 
the steel by hot asphalt; and by then laying a 34-in. 
wearing surface over the entire deck, made up of pre- 
formed asphalt bridge planking, set in hot asphalt. 
Asphalt mastic was used to fill in around the base of the 
rails, so that the deck surface is continuous between rail 
webs. The asphalt wearing surface added about 20 lb. 
per sq. ft. to the weight of the floor, making a total 
weight of steel and wearing surface equal to approxi- 
mately 32 Ib. per sq. ft. 

This new type floor construction, which is furnished 
in welded sections by the Belmont Iron Works, Phila- 
delphia, and called the Belmont rolled structural steel 
interlocking floor, is fabricated of different weights of 
material to meet different strength requirements, and is 
said to be adapted for rail and highway bridge decks 
and for all classes of building floor construction. Some 
of its principal advantages are light weight, flexibility in 
design, and simplicity and economy of erection. 

The rebuilding of the Port Richmond pier of the 
Reading was planned and carried out under the direction 
of Clark Dillenbeck, chief engineer, assisted by C. H. 
Hitchcock, designing engineer. The field construction 
was done by Reading forces under Frederick Jasperson, 
while the waterproofing was done under contract by 
R. V. Rulon, contractor, Philadelphia. 


RaiLtways oF INpIA for the year ending March 31, 1932, re- 
ported gross revenues equivalent to $354,800,000 if rupees be con- 
verted to dollars at par (36.5 cents). Operating expenses were 
$252,182,000 and net revenues $102,618,000. Comparable figures 
for the previous year ending March 31, 1931 are: Gross revenues, 
$388,980,000; operating expenses, $270,955,000; net revenues, 
$118,025,000. Railways owned and operated by the government 
of India and government-owned lines operated by private com- 
panies under a guarantee of interest taken together normally ac- 
count for nearly 90 per cent of Indian railway revenues. For 
1931-32 these government-owned lines reported a deficit after 
interest charges equivalent to approximately $33,500,000 as com- 
pared with a 1930-31 deficit of $19,000,000. 








Wabash Tests Effect of Front End 
and Grate Design 


Modern 4-8-2 type locomotive delivers 25 to 30 per cent more 
power with Kiesel front end and Hulson Tuyere-type 
grates having 14.9 per cent air opening 


By W. A. Pownall 


Mechanical Engineer, Wabash, Decatur, III. 


or less work of an experimental nature with vari- 

ous designs of locomotive front ends and with 
grates of special design and low percentage of air 
opening. 

In view of the large increase in cylinder horsepower 
brought about through certain changes in grates and 
front ends, it may be of interest to the readers to have 
more information in detail as to the nature of the 
changes and the results obtained. 

The Wabash locomotive, on which these tests were 
made, was a Mountain type built in 1930 and of the 


Tom has been, during the past few years, more 





General Dimensions of the Wabash Mountain-Type Locomotive Tested 
Cylinders 27 in. by 32 in. 
Steam pressure 24 " 

Diameter of drivers in 

Tractive power . 
CN at acdc evestnetivenéesweuntmeely 270,400 Ib. 

Total weight of locomotive 406, 400 Ib. 

Total weight of locomotive and tender 697, 400 Ib. 

Total heating surface 

Superheating surface 

Grate area 

Normal cylinder horsepower 





dimensions shown in one of the tables. The locomo- 
tive has a Type-E superheater, thermic syphons and 
‘ Worthington Type-S feedwater heater. 

Some of the locomotives were in fast heavy freight 
service between Kansas City, Mo., and Moberly, and, 
while they actually developed 3,650 indicated horsepower 
as compared with the normal expected horsepower of 
3,214, it was felt that their steaming was a little too 
sensitive to temporarily adverse conditions in the fire- 
box, flues or front end. Piping to and from the feed- 
water heater, which is located in and at the top of the 
extension front, apparently offered some impedance to 
the flow of gases, and the first effort was to change the 
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Cylinder Horsepower and Tractive Force Developed by Wabash Class 
M-1 Mountain-Type Locomotive 
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netting and plates in the front end so as to permit an 
unobstructed flow of gases. The deflecting plate, which 
had almost under it on the right side a cast-iron pipe 
leading from the exhaust stand to the feedwater heater, 
was changed from in front of the exhaust stand to in 
the back of it and was raised about 2 in. Netting, 28 in. 
by 42 in., replaced solid plate in the back wall. 

From observations of some research work being done 
at the University of Illinois, we learned that the stacks 
on most locomotives were too small and chocked the 
exit of the smokebox gases, so we increased the stack 
diameter from 19 in. to 23 in. (It has since been fur- 
ther increased to 25% in.) Then it was decided to re- 
place the round hook-type exhaust tip 614-in. diameter 
with the Goodfellow-type tip, the diameter of which 
was finally set at 7%4 in. These locomotives were 
equipped with Hulson Tuyere-type grates, with an air 
opening 43 per cent of the total grate area, and, in 
view of the expected increased draft and also a desire 
to learn something about restricted air-opening grates, 
the grates were changed to Hulson Tuyere-type with 
14.9 per cent air opening. The diagram illustrated in 
the previous article, shows the original front end, the 
front end changed in line with the above description, 
and the Kiesel-type front end which will be discussed 
later. 

The distance from North Kansas City to Moberly is 
125 miles, 98 of which are slightly down grade (1 ft. 





Average Performances with Three Types of Front Ends and Grates 


Standard Modified 

Master front and 

Mechanics’ Goodfellow 
front end tip 


Kiesel 
front 
end 


3,874 
3-18 


Tons per train—actual 
Ton-miles per train-mile 
Time in motion—hr. and min 
Coal—lb. per sq. ft. grate per hr 
Coal—lb. per 1,000 gross ton-miles 
Speed in motion—m.p.h 
Draft—back of deflector plate, in 
Superheated steam—Average. 
temperature—Makimum. . 
Front-end gas —Average 
temperature—Maximum 
Indicated 
horsepower—Maximum 


697 deg. 
720 deg. 
609 deg. 
638 deg. 
4,748 
4,931 


560 deg. 
580 deg. 
650 4,235 





per mile) ; then there are two grades of about .8 per 
cent, two miles long, and a 9-mile grade with a number 
of curves and considerable one-per cent grade. This 
last hill, called Huntsville hill, is the ruling grade, and 
the profile i is illustrated. Although there are no grades 
for about 100 miles, the schedule time of the freight 
trains is so fast that the full power of the locomotive is 
demanded for the entire run, and this section of road, 
therefore, offers an excellent proving ground. The ad- 
justed tonnage rating is used with a car factor of 5 
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This class of locomotive was rated at 3,850 tons. The 
locomotive, equipped as described above, was able to 
handle 4,350 tons on the fastest freight trains and make 
up 20 minutes on a four-hour schedule. Coal from the 
Bevier, Mo., seam, with heating value of 11,200 B.t.u., 
was used and the locomotive steamed freely. Maximum 
indicated horsepower was 4,235 as compared with 3,650 
for the standard locomotive and 3,215 from Coles ratios. 
Ton-miles per train-hour showed a 30-per cent increase 
over the standard locomotive, superheat temperature in- 
creased from 654 to 681, and draft over the fire was 57 
per cent greater. The locomotive performed consistently 
with the above improved performance. 

Now we had noted in the published performance of 
the Timken locomotive that the actual drawbar horse- 
power developed was considerably in excess of Coles 
cylinder horsepower, this excess being 40 per cent at 
40 m.p.h. The only outstanding feature of the design 
that would affect the steaming capacity of this locomo- 
tive seemed to be the Kiesel front end. It was, there- 
fore, decided to see if the use of this type of front end 
on our Mountain-type engine would not still further 
improve the performance. Locomotive 2818 was equip- 
ped with the Kiesel front end, with a six-ported star- 
shaped exhaust nozzle, having finally an area of 53.1 sq. 
in., a 25%4-in. diameter stack and Hulson Tuyere-type 
grates with 14.9-per cent air opening. During testing, 
grates with air opening as low as 10.8 per cent were 
used, but the 14.9-per cent grate was ultimately selected 
as the one that would furnish sufficient air under all 
normal conditions. A drawing of this nozzle is shown. 
All designs for the Kiesel front end and grates were 
furnished by the Hulson Grate Company. 

Test runs for comparative purposes were run with 
the Bevier coal between North Kansas City and Moberly, 
and later the locomotive was used on other districts with 
Illinois and West Virginia coal. The maximum train 
handled from North Kansas City to Moberly was 4,675 
tons in 3 hr. 10 min. actual running time. The maximum 
indicated horsepower was 4,931 (using coal with 11,200 
B.t.u.), as compared with 3,650 for the standard loco- 
motive. Ton-miles per train-hour showed 42 per cent 
increase over the standard locomotive, superheat tem- 
perature increased from 654 deg. to 697 deg. average, 
and maximum from 670 deg. to 720 deg. The draft in 
the front end averaged 16.1 in., as compared with 11.3 
in. for the Goodfellow tip, and 7.34 in. for the standard. 





Average of 12 High Horsepower Cards for Locomotives With 


Improved Front Ends 
Per cent 


Modified increase or 
front end Kiesel decrease for 

Goodfellow front Kiesel 
tip end front end 
RE TR ier atmcnion 4,065 4,748 16.7 inc. 
Indicated hp.—maximum ...... 4,235 4,931 16.4 inc. 
Back pressure—Ib. ........0- 18.2 16.1 11.5 dec. 
Back pressure—hp. .......+++ 793 715 9.8 dec. 

Per cent back pressure hp. to 

ree 19.5 15.0 23.1 dec. 
POC — WR, oe sce rcesdenes 48.4 49.5 2.4 inc. 





The locomotive steamed freely, cleaned the front end 
well and delivered high power on several districts with 
Missouri, Illinois and West Virginia coals. The average 
performances with the three types of front-end grates 
are shown in one of the tables. 

Indicator cards were taken from the right side of the 
locomotives, and these were measured up carefully for 
back pressure, back-pressure horsepower and total cylin- 
der horsepower. The average of 12 high horsepower 
cards for the locomotives with improved front ends are 
shown in another one of the tables. 

The back pressure may appear high, but it should be 
remembered that the locomotives were being worked at 
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a comparatively long cut-off and high speed (nearly 
50 m.p.h.) in order to arrive at the maximum possible 
horsepower. The high sustained power of the engine 
with the Kiesel front end is shown by the horsepower 
curve plotted from 31 indicator cards taken between 
North Kansas City and Moberly. It will be noted that 
most of the horsepowers were between 4,500 and 4,900. 
This graph also shows the back pressure, per cent cut- 
off, superheat temperature, flue-gas temperature, boiler 





Typical Gas Analyses 
10.8 Per Cent Grate 14.9 Per Cent Grate 





Miles Per cent Per cent Miles Per cent Per cent 
from eer excess from Vi excess 
start COs Oo air start CO. O air 
5 13.8 3.4 18.4 5 14.6 3.2 17.3 
8 12.4 4.4 24.6 7 13.2 5.6 42.7 
14 12.8 3.8 20.5 15 14.0 3.8 21.1 
18 14.8 1.4 6.7 19 15.6 2.0 10.1 
32 12.2 4.0 21.4 30 13.2 3.4 18.2 
36 13.4 3.0 15.6 52 13.6 2.8 14.5 
50 14.4 2.6 43.5 59 15.4 2.0 10.1 
54 13.6 3.4 18.0 62 15.4 1.8 9.0 
68 12.8 4.0 21.6 70 14.4 4.4 25.8 
72 15.2 1.8 9.0 72 15.2 2.8 14.8 
87 13.4 3.0 15.5 87 14.6 k 17.2 
91 15.1 1.4 6.7 92 15.4 2.0 10.1 
102 15.6 1.2 5.6 104 15.4 2.2 11,1 
109% 14.6 i 8.4 108 15.4 2.8 14.9 
120 14.4 1.8 9.0 117% 13.6 4.2 23.3 
124 15.2 1.5 y fer 120 14.8 2.2 11.1 
125% 15.7 1.1 a3 125 15.2 2.0 10.0 
127 15.8 15 a0 127 15.0 Be 5.7 
Average. ..14.2 2.5 12.7 4.6 2.¢ 15.3 


x s 14. 
Bevier, Mo., coal. Springfield, IIl. 


coal, 





pressure and speed at the times the cards were taken. 
One of the drawings shows the cylinder horsepower and 
cylinder tractive force for the three front-end arrange- 
ments. 

Our policy thus far has been to use a grate with a 
liberal air opening, the standard being the Hulson finger- 
type with an air opening 40 to 45 per cent of the grate 
area. If the percentage of the air opening through the 
grates is reduced, the draft must be increased in order 
to furnish the same volume of air for proper combustion. 
On the other hand, if too much air is drawn through the 
grates by virtue of too much opening, too much draft, 
or both, this excess air is heated unnecessarily and dis- 
carded at the temperature of the front-end gases, which 
means a fuel loss. The ideal condition is a combination 
of draft and air openings through the grates which will 
furnish enough air under all except unusual conditions 
for proper combustion and yet have very little excess 
air. The analysis of the front-end gas tells the story. 
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Details of the Kiesel Exhaust Nozzle Used in the Wabash Tests 
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Claim Agents Meet at Chicago 


Business improvement and Wagner compensation bill chief topics 


at forty-fourth annual convention 


under the new railroad legislation and the Wagner 

compensation bill which, if passed, will more than 
treble the amount now paid by the railways in compensa- 
tion for disability, were the chief topics discussed at the 
44th annual convention of the Association of Railway 
Claim Agents at Chicago on June 21-23, H. L. Durham, 
general claim agent of the Chesapeake & Ohio, presiding. 

The program, which was supervised by W. F. Every, 
general claim agent of the Northern Pacific, included 
addresses by selected speakers, papers on topics assigned 
to members, and committee reports. Addresses were 
made by Samuel O. Dunn, chairman of the board of the 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co., and editor of Rail- 
way Age; George M. Crowson, assistant to the senior 
vice-president of the Illinois Central; and Joe Marshall, 
special representative of the Freight Claim division of 
the American Railway Association. The topics discussed 
included “Hospital Liens—Their Effect Upon Claim 
Handling”, by John S. Douglass, general claim agent 
of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe; “A Lawyer’s Impres- 
sions of Good Claim Agency”, by Frederic D. McCarthy, 
assistant general counsel of the Northern Pacific; “In- 
formal Talk” by Frank V. Whiting, general claims at- 
torney of the New York Central ; “The Tyranny of Prec- 
edent” by Smith R. Brittingham, assistant general 
solicitor of the Seaboard Air Line; “United States 
Supreme Court Decisions on Interstate Commerce” by 
Everett S. Stille, claim agent of the Washington Term- 
inal Company ; “The Value of Local Claim Conferences” 
by Parks C. Archer, general claim agent of the Alton; 
“Recent Tendencies in Workmen’s Compensation” by 
Oliver G. Brown, assistant general claims attorney of 
the New York Central; and “Equality of Opportunity 
for Our Railroads” by J. J. Donahue, general claims 
attorney of the Louisville & Nashville. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year are: President, 
Frank A. Hruska, chief claim agent of the New York 
Central; vice-presidents, Herbert A. Rowe, claims at- 
torney of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western; Parks 
C. Archer, general claim agent of the Alton; and F. D. 
Fauser, general claim agent of the Wabash; and secre- 
tary-treasurer, H. D. Morris, district claim agent of the 
Northern Pacific (re-elected). The next annual meet- 
ing will be held at Cleveland, Ohio, on a date to be fixed 
by the Executive committee. 


Tits recent improvement in business, its continuation 


Business Recovery 


Mr. Dunn spoke on business recovery, contending that 
business has been improving for a longer period than 
most people realize. Improvement, he said, began at the 
beginning of last summer and has been much better since 
the bank moratorium. He supported his statements by 
carloading figures which in May exceeded those of the 
same month in 1932 and previous months in 1933. That 
the improvement in business, he continued, is better than 
carloading figures indicate is shown by the fact that rail- 
road earnings in May will show an improvement over 
last year, while those of June will be astonishing. He 
further contended that the improvement now under way 
will not languish because of governmental policies since 
itis founded upon economic adjustments. 






In discussing the new railroad legislation, he said that 
the purpose of railroad co-ordination is to reduce the 
legislation which for years has throttled the railways. 
The railways, he continued, could have eliminated much 
expense and have reduced rates prior to the appointment 
of the co-ordinator if it had not been for legislation. 
Under the new conditions, the work of the co-ordinator 
may have a lasting effect. 

Mr. Dunham expressed the need for a closer relation- 
ship among claim agents in view of changing conditions. 
“Legislation,” he said, “is being advocated which, if 
passed, will bring about revolutionary changes in what 
constitutes a great proportion of our work. In the 
changing complexion of the laws and conditions by which 
we are governed, we shall need more than ever the means 
of interchange of knowledge, thought and experience.” 
This interchange of knowledge, he continued, is made 
possible by the Association of Railway Claim Agents, 
which, through its bulletin, card index and close associa- 
tion of members, familiarizes its members with the 
latest information on claim work. 

A summary of various compensation acts was made 
by Frank V. Whiting, chairman of the Compensation 
Acts committee and general claims attorney of the New 
York Central. The tremendous cost of these acts, he 
said, is demonstrated by the compensation law in New 
York, which in two recent years exceeded $150,000,000. 
“During the last year,” he continued, “there have been 
compensation bills introduced in Congress to cover em- 
ployees engaged in interstate commerce. An estimate 
of the cost of compensation to be paid by the railroads 
under Wagner Bill 5-1320, which has extremely liberal 
provisions and which has no limitations other than a 
percentage limitation on the amount of the compensation, 
indicates that the cost will be 3% times our present 
cost.” In discussing Swanson Bill H.R.12170, he said, 
“Without reference to the obvious reasons for and dis- 
advantages of a federal act applicable to employees en- 
gaged in interstate commerce only, it is our judgment 
that all employees in the transportation industry should 
be accorded the same remedies in connection with com- 
pensation. In other words, there is no reason why an 
employee engaged in interstate commerce should be given 
preference over his fellow employee who happens to be 
injured while engaged in intrastate commerce or as to 
such employees who are injured in industry within a 
state.” 


Hospital Liens 


Mr. Douglass discussed the campaign of the American 
Hospital Association to have enacted by each state what 
is known as a Hospital Lien Law, the purpose of which 
is to reduce the enormous annual losses of the in- 
dividual hospitals as the result of or growing out of the 
treatment of accidents or injury cases. According to 
Mr. Douglass, lien laws are the result of the automobile 
traffic situation and the hospitals are primarily directing 
their efforts to enhance the chances of collecting their 
charges in automobile accident cases. 

“If the purpose and interest of the hospitals should 
be carried out in the enactment of these lien laws,” he 
said, “it would be not only unjust to the railroads but 
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it would, in the end, prove a boomerang to the legitimate 
hospitals and, instead of correcting, would magnify the 
evils now complained of by them. Insofar as the rail- 
way companies are concerned, there exists no necessity 
for such a law. Ninety-five per cent of the hospital 
charges in Santa Fe injury cases are paid either directly 
or indirectly by the railroad. 

“The proposed legislation, in substance, gives the hos- 
pital a lien npon all moneys paid by friendly adjustment, 
suit or otherwise, in settlement of personal injury claims 
growing out of liability accidents to the extent of hos- 
pital charges for services rendered such injured party. 
Since a large portion of railroad claims are settled out of 
court, the position of the railroad in regard to the law 
becomes important. The effectiveness of the lien or the 
protection to the hospital is dependent entirely upon the 
liability of the alleged wrongdoer. Therefore, will it 
not be contended by the hospital that a settlement of a 
claim by the railroad will carry with it prima facie evi- 
dence of liability? 

“Who is going to judge how long a patient should 
remain in a hospital, or at what time he should be dis- 
charged; and who will be the judge of the fairness and 
correctness of the hospital charges? To illustrate, sup- 
pose that Bill Shivley is seriously and permanently in- 
jured in an accident of doubtful liability. When or at 
what length of time will the hospital charges in this in- 
stance be due? Will the company be expected to pay 
the hospital, as under the Texas laws, at the rate of $5 
per day or $1,825 per year for the remainder of Bill’s 
life? This proposed legislation does not limit the 
liability of the railroad company to such hospital to the 
amount paid in a friendly settlement, or to the amount 
recovered in a judgment.” 

Mr. Stille, in discussing United States court decisions 
on interstate commerce, said that one of the most trouble- 
some questions which confronts claim men and railroad 
attorneys and even the courts themselves is when an 
employee of a common carrier by railroad is engaged in 
interstate commerce within the meaning of the Federal 
Employees’ Liability Act. The question, he said, is an 
important one because when an employee is injured in 
the states the first question that presents itself is 
whether the case comes under federal or state’ law, as 
the case may only be governed by the federal law when 
the employee at the time of his injury was engaged in 
interstate commerce within the meaning of the act. He 
cited several cases to show how the courts have handled 
various suits. 

Mr. Bowne described the trend in compensation laws 
as a cycle of law revisions in which the states having 
less stringent provisions are inclined to change their 
statutes to make them as broad as those of neighboring 
states. At present, he said, 43 states have compensation 
laws and 3 have none. The provisions of these laws 
vary from small weekly or death payments to the strict 
requirements of the New York law which provides for 
payments to widows, payments to children up to the age 
of 18 years, and life payments to the injured in case of 
disability. 

He also spoke on the all-elusive occupational-disease 
provision of compensation laws whereby employees are 
compensated for disability following diseases that are 
contended to have been acquired as a result of the 
occupation. He discussed restrictions of the right of 
railroads to carry their own insurance, contending that 
the employees and the managements do not want an out- 
side agency to handle claims, that no outside claim 
agency can handle claims with the employees as well as 
the railroad organization can, and that the cost to the 
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railroads is much higher when the work is performed 
by outside agencies. 


Grade Crossing Accidents Again Decrease 


The Grade Crossing committee, of which Mr. Rowe 
is chairman, reported another decrease in the number 
of railroad-highway crossing accidents, fatalities and in- 
juries throughout the nation for the calendar year, this 
being the fourth consecutive year of recession from the 
peak year of 1928, when 5,800 crossing accidents, 2,568 
fatalities, and 6,667 injuries occurred. The record for 
1932 he said, was 3,499 accidents, 1,525 fatalities, and 
3,989 injuries. Automobile registration in 1932 was 
23,493,124, a reduction of less than one-half per cent 
below the peak year 1928. Gasoline consumption, which 
may be regarded as a barometer of automobile use, was 
15,853,026,000 gal. in 1932, an increase of 11 per cent 
over 1928. The mileage of car operation is greater per 
gallon of gasoline since the percentage of small cars has 
increased. More than 90 per cent of all crossing acci- 
dents involved automobiles. 

In 1932 there was one railroad crossing fatality to 
every 709,623 locomotive-miles operated in the United 
States. A further and repeated reduction of 40 per 
cent in crossing fatalities and injuries is scarcely likely 
to again occur within the next five-year period. It may 
well be that, barring the enforcement of drastic action 
against reckless motor car operation, the minimum has 
been reached, that is one crossing fatality to every 16,000 
automobiles registered. Motor car fatalities averaged 
one to every 826 motor vehicles registered. 

A code of ethics adopted by the membership provides 
that the claim agent should use all lawful means to 
combat improper methods of all persons who resort to 
illegal or unethical practices in the assertion and prose- 
cution of claims so that each claim may be justly de- 
termined; and sets up the cardinal principle of claim 
agency as the duty to seek the facts without being 
credulous. 


THE SoutH AFRICAN RAILWAYS AND HArzsors ADMINISTRA- 
TION for the year ending March 31, 1932, reported a deficit 
after all charges of £1,818,621 as compared with a net loss of 
£784,620 for the previous fiscal year ending March 31, 1931. 
From railway services alone the 1931-32 deficit was £1,212,380 
as compared with one of £309,431 in 1930-31; gross revenues 
from railway operations declined from £26,951,120 in 1930-31 to 
£24,369,366 in 1931-32 but operating expenses have meanwhile 
been reduced to the point where, the report suggests, the pros- 
pective deficit for 1932-33 would be cut “almost to the vanishing 
point” if it were possible for the railways to obtain from the 
government treasury: (1) The benefit from the remission 
overseas of payments in sterling of interest on the railway 
portion of the external debt (£800,000) ; (b) the cancellation of 
the annual payment of 3% per cent interest on some 13 million 
pounds paid by the railways for capital improvements out of 
pre-Union railway revenues upon which the treasury has no 
interest charges to meet (£459,000); (c) the difference between 
(1) the amount paid by the railways to the treasury as interest 
on pre-Union capital more than should be paid and (2) the 
interest on the cost of raising loans incurred by the treasury 
for the railways but not paid by the latter (£300,000). These 
matters of government policy the report mentions without 
criticism but it suggests at another point that “Critics of railway 
finance who advocate the appointment of special commissions 
to find ways and means of writing down railway capital accounts 
at the expense of the general taxpayer should endeavor to find 
ways and means of inducing Parliament to refund to the rail- 
ways the money lost to the latter by the heavy overpayment 
of interest charges.” 
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A. S. T. M. Has Busy Week 
at Chicago 


Thirty-sixth annual convention held at Hotel Stevens covered 
wide variety of subjects relating to materials 
and their properties 


ITH a registration of some 750 members and 

guests at its thirty-sixth annual meeting, the 

American Society for Testing Materials added 
its quota to the large convention attendance at Chicago 
during the Engineering Week. The A. S. T. M. Con- 
vention was held at the Hotel Stevens from Monday, 
June 26, to Friday, June 29, inclusive, embracing 16 
sessions in addition to a large number of committee 
meetings, but all of Wednesday was set aside for par- 
ticipation with the members of other engineering and 
scientific societies in the celebration of Engineers’ Day 
at a Century of Progress Exposition. 

Collaboration with other convention groups also took 
the form of a joint session with the American Foundry- 
men’s Association for the presentation of a Symposium 
on Cast Iron, the third in a series to be sponsored by 
the two associations. In addition, the Edgar Marburg 
lecture was delivered by Dr. Herbert John Gough of the 
National Physical Laboratory, England, at a joint ses- 
sion with the Engineering section of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. The 
Charles B. Dudley medal was awarded to Samuel Ep- 
stein, metallurgist, Battelle Memorial Institute, for his 
paper on the Embrittlement of Hot-Galvanized Struc- 
tural Steel, presented at the convention in 1932. 

As was the case when the association met at Chicago 
two years ago, an exhibit of testing apparatus and equip- 
ment was presented in the exhibition hall of the hotel. 
The convention was conducted under the direction of 
President Cloyd M. Chapman, consulting engineer, New 
York, assisted by C. L. Warwick, secretary, as well as 
by those who presided over the various sectional meet- 
ings. In the election of officers; Professor T. R. Law- 
son, head of the civil engineering department, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y., was chosen president, 
and Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, consulting timber engi- 
neer, St. Louis, Mo., was elected vice-president. 


Discuss Significance of Tests 


As in past years, much of the convention program was 
occupied in the routine disposal of committee reports 
having to do with the results obtained in various testing 
projects, and the submission of new specifications for 
materials and for methods of testing materials for pub- 
lication as “Tentative Standards” and for the advance- 
ment of “Tentative Standard Specifications” to “Stand- 
ard.” However, a considerable part of the convention 
time was devoted to papers reviewing current advances 
in those physical sciences that have a direct bearing on 
the properties of materials and the methods of their 
investigation. Of even greater significance is the at- 
tention given to the interpretation of tests or to en- 
deavors to measure the relation between the results of 
tests and the true properties of the product from which 
the test specimens were taken. 


The Joint Research Committee on the Effect of Tem- 
perature on the Properties of Metal, brought into being 
by the increased use of high-pressure boilers and the 
growth of industrial processes involving the application 
of stress to metals at high temperature, submitted tenta- 
tive specifications for short time and long time (creep) 
high temperature tension tests of metallic materials. In 
addition, the committee’s report included three discus- 
sions of the behavior of metals in tension tests under 
various temperatures and of the interpretation and sig- 
nificance of such tests. 

One session was devoted to the fatigue of metals, 
methods of testing and metallography. A method for 
making accelerated tests for the fatigue limit of metals 
was explained in a paper by Professor H. F. Moore 
and H. B. Wichart of the University of Illinois, with 
the title “An Overnight Test for Determining Endur- 
ance Limit.” The procedure is based on the theory that 
below the endurance limit of the particular metal, cycles 
of repeated flexure increase the endurance limit and 
presumably the tensile strength, while above the en- 
durance limit cracks begin to develop and will reduc« 
the tensile strength. A period of 1,400,000 cycles of 
flexure, which can be obtained in 15% hours in a ma- 
chine running at 1500 r.p.m., appears to be sufficient to 
develop such cracks in the metals tested with the possible 
exception of duralumin. Accordingly, the procedure is 
to start the test late in the afternoon and remove the 
specimens the following morning, and subject them to 
a tensile test in order to determine any variations in the 
tensile strength. 


Reports on Ferrous Metals 


The Committee on Steel submitted and recommended 
for publication as tentative standards Specifications for 
Heat-Treated Carbon Steel Elliptical Springs for Rail- 
way Equipment, Specifications for Alloy Steel Castings 
for Structural Purposes, and Specifications for Lap- 
Welded and Seamless Steel Pipe for High Temperature 
Service. It offered a new clause covering rolled base 
plates to be inserted in the Standard Specifications for 
Structural Steel for Bridges and for Structural Steel for 
suildings, in addition to changes in certain other stand- 
ards, while the list of tentative revisions of specifications 
recommended for advance from tentative to standard 
includes those covering low carbon steel splice bars, 
quenched carbon steel track bolts, quenched alloy steel 
track bolts, steel screw spikes, low carbon steel track 
bolts, steel tie plates, structural steel for buildings, struc- 
tural silicon steel and steel reinforcement bars. Tenta- 
tive specifications covering soft steel track spikes, struc- 
tural steel rivets, lap-welded and seamless steel and lap- 
welded boiler tubes were recommended for adoption as 
standard. 

The definition of double-refined iron, offered by the 
Committee on Wrought Iron in 1931 to replace an 
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earlier definition, was recommended for advancement to 
standard. The definition is as follows: 

Double-Refined Iron.—Iron to be classed as double refined shall 
be all new wrought, which shall be first rolled into muck bars. 
These bars shall then be twice piled and rerolled. All iron shall 
be free from steel and from foreign scrap. The manufacturer 
may use his own mill products of at least equal quality, but only 
in the first piling. In the final piling all bars shall be of the 
full length of the pile. 

The committee also submitted Specifications for 
Wrought Iron Rivets for advance to standard, as well 
as revision of a number of other specifications. 

The Committee on Corrosion of Iron and Steel sub- 
mitted specifications for advance from tentative standard 
to standard covering Zinc Coated (Galvanized) Iron and 
Steel Telephone or Telegraph Wires, Zinc Coated (Gal- 
vanized Iron or Steel Tie Wires, Zinc Coated (Gal- 
vanized) Iron or Steel Wire Strand (Cable), and Zinc 
Coated Iron or Steel Chain Link Fence Fabric Gal- 
vanized After Weaving. Progress reports on various 
exposure tests were also presented, among which one, 
covering the total immersion of 22-gage sheets in sea 
water at Key West, Fla., was completed on August 12, 
1932, with the failure of all specimens.. A tabular state- 
ment accompanying the report showed an average life 
of 1250.5 days for 18 specimens of non-copper-bearing 
pure iron and 1419.5 days for 18 specimens of copper- 
bearing pure iron, compared with 1082.0 days for 39 
specimens of copper-bearing open hearth steel, the ma- 
terial showing the next highest average life. The com- 
mittee, however, adhered to its previous decision that 
no official conclusion should be drawn until the com- 
pletion of the tests on 16-gage specimens, of which only 
35 failures have been recorded to date out of 138 
specimens. 


Timber and Timber Preservation 


The report of the Committee on Timber was con- 
cerned primarily with co-operative work carried on with 
committees of the American Railway Engineering As- 
sociation and the American Wood-Preservers’ Associa- 
tion, and it recommended appropriate action on the part 
of the A. S. T. M. in conformity with action previously 
taken by the last conventions of the other two associa- 
tions. Specifically, it proposed the revision of Standard 
Specifications for Structural Wood Joists and Planks, 
Beams and Stringers and Posts and Timbers, with respect 
to the designation of sizes, as adopted by the A. R. E. A. 
in March. Similar action was recommended with respect 
to revisions of the methods of sampling and analysis of 
creosote oil and of the methods of test for distillation 
of creosote oil, both of which have been adopted by the 
A. R. E. A. and the A. W. P. A. The committee also 
recommended for advancement from tentative standard 
to standard definitions of terms relating to Timber 
Preservative, adopted by the A. W. P. A. in February, 
and a volume and specific gravity correction table for 
creosote, creosote coal-tar solution and coal-tar already 
adopted by both the A. W. P. A. and the A. R. E. A. 


Cement Actively Discussed 


Progress was reported by the Committee on Cement 
on the study being made of a proposed plastic mortar 
compression test of high-early-strength cement, and on 
the investigation of the effects of a varying content of 
silicon trioxide on a number of cements of different 
content of tricalcium aluminate. The committee rec- 
ommended that the Tentative Specification for High- 
Farly-Strength Cement be adopted as standard. 

The general problem of specifications for Portland 
cement with particular reference to recent questions 
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raised concerning the influence of variations in chemical 
content as effecting high-early-strength, high tempera- 
tures during hardening and other properties, was dis- 
cussed in a paper by P. H. Bates, chairman of the 
committee and chief of the clay and silicate division on 
U. S. Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. In his 
opinion there is need for several cements for the many 
different uses to which cement is put, namely, “high- 
early-strength cements, plastic cement, those of low heat 
of hardening, those having low volume changes, those 
offering resistance to moisture and aggressive solutions, 
and at least two of somewhat the nature of our present 
standard cements, one of them being lower in lime and 
higher in silica than the other.” 


Concrete and Brick Masonry 


The session allotted to concrete was devoted largely 
to a discussion of the significance of tests for the 
characteristics of concrete and of concrete aggre- 
gates, led by A. N. Talbot, professor emeritus, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Bearing on this same subject was 
a paper by H. R. Nettles and J. M. Holmes, Lehigh 
University, on a study of the analysis of fresh concrete 
for the determination of the variations of the actual mix 
from the proportions presumed to have been made at 
the mixer. This study has a timely interest because the 
rapid growth of the business of selling ready-mixed con- 
crete in nearly every large city has given rise to a 
demand for a specification for this product, which has 
now been met by the Committee on Concrete and Con- 
crete Aggregates in submitting Specifications for Ready- 
Mixed Concrete for publication as a tentative standard. 
Another product of this committee’s efforts, a Tentative 
Specification for Light Weight Aggregates, embracing 
such material as burned shale or clay, tuff, pumice and 
slag, was withdrawn just prior to the presentation of 
the report. 

Recognition was accorded the active interest now 
manifest in the reinforcement of brick masonry in a 
paper by M. O. Withey, professor of mechanics, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, on Tests of Brick Masonry Beams, 
which show that it is possible to develop a high degree 
of flexural strength in such construction. The tests 
indicate also that the formulas used in the calculation of 
stresses in reinforced concrete beams can be applied with 
proper constants, but point to the need of high grade 
workmanship and to the opportunity for developing im- 
provements in design and details. The Committee on 
Hollow Building Units presented revisions of specifica- 
tions for three classes of structural clay tile for publi- 
cation as tentative specifications. 


A Safe Car Fumigator 


Te meet the needs of the railways for a safe and posi- 
tive means of fumigating freight cars, diners and 
camp cars, and, in fact, any type of car or building 
infested with insects or rodents of any character, the 
Calcyanide Company, New York, has developed a self- 
contained fumigator, called the Calcynator, which insures 
a positive kill, and without the necessity of the operator 
entering the area being fumigated after it has been pre- 
pared for fumigation. The new fumigator has been 
designed especially to meet a need in the use of Railroad 
Calcyanide, a powder which releases hydrecyanic acid 
gas upon exposure to the air, in the fumigating of empty 
or loaded freight cars to minimize damage claims brought 
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about by the infestation, or alleged infestation, of ship- 
ments by insects or rodents. It is, however, equally ef- 
fective in fumigating dining or other cars, and all types 
of buildings or enclosed areas, and in all cases simplifies 
the work involved and adds further to the safety with 
which it can be carried out. 


Details of the Calcynator 


The Calcynator, which functions entirely outside of 
the car, consists essentially of a two-part, conical-shaped 
fumigant hopper; a fumigant filter bag mounted on top 
of the hopper; and an outside, gas-proof rubber bag, 
which surrounds the filter bag and collects the gas to be 
discharged into the area being treated. After a charge 
of Calcyanide has been placed in the hopper, air is forced 
into it through an inlet hose which is equipped with a 
110-volt, universal motor-driven blower. As the air 
passes through the hopper, it completely aerates the 
fumigant in the filter bag, which becomes fully inflated. 
Filtering through this bag, the gas inflates the outer, gas- 
proof bag, from which it is drawn off through one or 
two hose outlets and directed into the area being fumi- 
gated. 

A car to be treated is first made as air tight as pos- 
sible, and then the Calcynator is charged and set up 
alongside. The free ends of the inlet and outlet hose 
are introduced into the car, either at the base of a win- 
dow or in the crack of a partly closed door, the only 
precaution necessary in this regard being to separate the 
hose ends by at least two or three feet, and to stuff up 
tightly with paper or rags any unfilled opening or crack at 
the window or door, which would permit the gas to leak 
out. Thus arranged, the blower is turned on. This draws 
the air out of the car, passes it through the fumigant, and 
then forces the gas generated into the car. This recir- 
culation of the air in the car is permitted for about one 
hour, during which time the next car can be made ready 
for fumigation. The blower is then turned off, the inlet 
and outlet hoses are withdrawn and the holes resulting 
are plugged. The gas is permitted to remain in the car 
for a period of about four hours, during which time the 
Calcynator can be used in fumigating other cars. 

Ventilating a car after fumigation is effected readily 
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The Calcynator Inflated, as When in Action 
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by opening doors from the outside, assisted, if desired, 
by sucking the gas out by means of the blower attach- 
ment of the Calcynator. Ventilation requires from 30 
to 40 min. 

It is said that Calcyanide used in the Calcynator kills 
all forms of adult insects, larvae, pupae and eggs, and 
has such penetrating power that little or no attention 
need be given to adjusting any shipments or furnishings 
in cars fumigated. It is held to be most effective in 
destroying all forms of life in cars to be loaded with 
foodstuffs, furniture, woolen goods, etc., and it is stated 
that the gas will not damage clothing, upholstery, paint, 
woodwork, metals, foodstuffs or other substances or 
materials. 


Freight Car Loading 
Wasuincton, D. C. 


EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
June 24 amounted to 604,668 cars, an increase of 
16,737 cars as compared with the preceding week 

and of 105,675 cars as compared with the corresponding 
week of last year. As compared with 1931 this was a 
decrease of 154,695 cars but last year the 600,000-car 
line was not crossed until Fall. Loading of all com- 
modities showed increases as compared with the pre- 
ceding week and all except merchandise, l.c.l., showed 
increases as compared with last year. The summary, 
as compiled by the Car Service Division of the American 
Railway Association, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week Ended Saturday, June 24, 1933 























Districts 1933 1932 1931 

5,1, chases ienetiece selene stataroiwiis 141,471 112,627 168,994 
Allegheny P 122,186 95,895 147,719 
Pocahontas 43,262 30,739 48,354 
Southern 87,562 73,984 108,837 
PUN oo oi sc Cidiraiearaincee-e 74,812 60,229 103,887 
oe nn ne 83,567 80,156 117,394 
PIII So siiicec hice seiwlasitaree 51,808 45,363 64,178 
Total Western Districts ......... 210,187 «185,748 285,459 
WOU FAT TR aio icnsiccese 50:60 nace 604,668 498,993 759,363 

Commodities 

Grain and Grain Products........ 38,341 27,610 41,869 
oS =” Se eee 15,533 14,628 18,776 
MMI sag euebicnt i aha avacs cad oa Ree a wanes 102,015 68,255 119,005 
SME) opis wininbinwswsiorews aoxaet aes 5,646 2,948 5,079 
oe er ee 27,733 16,609 30,536 
 Gice pees Oisandseemewwee es 13,532 4,573 30,152 
A A Re eens 169,902 174,367 216,060 
ee 231,966 190,003 297 ,836 
NR ig s/o iets gs eae ene ae asia ae 604,668 498,993 759,363 
i Ea ere ee oe 587,931 518,398 739,094 
RR ph oeatcts rast hice arava oipsareore water 564,546 501,685 732,409 
MIS Me i crctorara tata crackwlahoiMasiamayarae 508,234 447,412 761,084 
MOE Sie Sco sissies oes 541,309 521,249 711,249 
Cumulative total, 25 weeks... 12,607,644 13,619,539 18,352,855 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week ended June 24 
totaled 39,827. This was a decrease from the previous 
week of 744 cars and the index number was reduced 


from 64.71 to 62.97 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 
ea 39,827 19,688 
ee ER Se eee 40,571 19,283 
OU I MIRE accra vonavevhoakd! ow ar aironapecai beak 40,824 18.624 
FOE Bee, TARO a srmais odd Seance ee erie 39,302 16,943 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
nee 865,576 439,659 
eS ee nee eee 1,040,574 513,080 


MOE RT RII ones ce teiaroceaeiralenenseeam's 1,208,542 690,358 





Centralized Traffic Control on P. R. R. 
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The Switch Points Are 45 Ft. Long 


new passenger station of the Cincinnati Union 

Terminal Company, the Pennsylvania built 1.2 miles 
of line to connect with the Baltimore & Ohio at Norwood 
Junction, between which point and the new station, a 
distance of 8.75 miles, Pennsylvania trains operate over 
the B. & O. main line. The main line of the Penn- 
sylvania from Columbus, Ohio, and the east, follows the 
Miami river and the north bank of the Ohio river for 
10 miles between Clare and the old Cincinnati passenger 
station at Pearl and Butler streets. The main line from 
Chicago, via Richmond, Ind., passes east of the city 
and joins the other line at Rendcomb Junction. As the 
new Union station is located west of the main business 


I’ order to route passenger trains into and out of the 



















Latest type of signaling used for 
new line and junctions connecting 
with new Cincinnati passenger terminal 


section of the city, the Pennsylvania had no connection 
to this station. 

In order to establish such a connection, a new single- 
track line, 1.2 miles long, was built from a point on ‘the 
Richmond line, to Norwood Junction, where connection 
is made with the Baltimore & Ohio, this junction being 
included in an existing electric interlocking at that point. 
A wye connection was built so that trains could be routed 
in either direction. Passenger trains between Chicago 
and the new Union station are routed via Norwood 
Junction and around one leg of the wye at Oakley on 
to the main line. A new single-track connection 0.5 
mile long was built from Valley, on the old Richmond 
line, to Red Bank, on the Columbus-Cincinnati line, 
thus forming a new junction at this point. Passenger 
trains running between Columbus and Cincinnati are 
now routed via this new connection to Valley, thence 
over the old Richmond line and the right leg of the wye 
at Oakley to Norwood, and thence to the B. & O. and 
into the station. 


Line Constructed for High-Speed Operation 


The new line and connections are constructed for 
high-speed operation. Except in the left leg of the wye 
at Oakley, the rail is 131-lb. The turnouts are provided 
with either No. 15 or No. 20 frogs, and with 45-ft. 
switch points at No. 3 switch, Oakley, at the turnout at 
Valley, and at the turnout and cross-over at Red Bank. 
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If ordinary interlockings had been installed at these 
widely separated junctions, in all probability several new 
plants, with their attendants on each trick, would have 
been necessary; furthermore, train delays would prob- 
ably have been experienced because of confusion in 
issuing instructions to so many towermen. The problem 
was solved by installing a modern centralized-traffic- 
control system to operate all the switches, signals and 
electric locks in this territory. This system provides for 
the direction of train movements by signal indication 
throughout the entire area. The mechanical interlock- 
ing plant at Rendcomb Junction was abandoned and all 
the facilities at that point, with the exception of one 
crossover, became a part of the C. T. C. layout. To 
further expedite movements on the double track between 
Rendcomb Junction and Clare, signaling is arranged for 
trains to move by signal indication in either direction on 
either track, whereas previously single-direction opera- 
tion only was afforded in this territory. The control 
machine for the entire C. T. C. layout is concentrated in 
a centralized machine located in the tower of the 
mechanical interlocking at Clare, 1.2 miles east of Red 
Bank, the signalman at this plant handling the new 
machine in connection with his former duties. The 
installation of this system dispensed with the services 
of three signalmen at Rendcomb Junction. 


The Control Machine 


The Union Switch & Signal Company’s two-wir 
time-code system of centralized traffic control is used. 
The control machine in the tower at Clare has 12 levers 
for switches and 11 levers for signals. Two levers are 
provided in the machine for the control of the electric 
switch locks, together with spare spaces for 19 switch 
levers and 19 signal levers to allow for future develop- 
ment. 

The illuminated track diagram above the levers on 
the control machine has a lamp in each section repre- 
senting a track circuit, which is lighted when the corre- 
sponding section of track is occupied by a train. Like- 
wise, each signal, switch and electric lock is represented 
on the diagram by a lamp. Hence, the signalman has a 
complete picture of the entire C. T. C. layout before him. 
In addition, all train movements in this territory are 
recorded by an automatic traingraph located in the desk 
which forms a part of the machine. This traingraph has 










The C. T. C. Control Machine Is Located in the Clare Tower 
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10 pens to record the passing of trains at an equal 
number of points on the track layout. 


Outside Construction 


The signals used on this installation are of the posi- 
tion-light type, a total of 25 high signals and 8 dwarf 
signals being included in this territory. The use of 
45-ft. switch points introduced a new problem in the 
operation of switches. In order to be assured that the 
point had completed its movement throughout its entire 
length, a pipe connection with cranks was extended from 
the operating rod back to a second operating rod at- 
tached to the switch 22.5 ft. from the point. This 
arrangement assists in throwing the entire length of the 
switch points as a unit, without springing the points. 
The position of the switch at the points is, of course, 
checked by the point detector which is a part of the 
switch machine. In order to check the position of the 
middle of the switch point, an extra circuit controller is 
connected to a switch foot attached to the right-hand 
switch point 22.5 ft. from the point. 

This installation was designed and installed by signal- 
department forces of the Pennsylvania. 


New Books... 


HM” Ways of Modern Civil Engineering, by Richard S. Kirby 
and ‘Philip G. Laurson. 324 pages, illustrated, 6 in., by.9 in. 
\, Bound. in cloth. Published by Yale University Press, New 
Haven, Conn. Price, $4. 

As a rule engineering schools give little attention to the history 
of the various subjects included in their courses of study. It 
is doubtful, therefore, whether many engineers realize that 
geodetic surveying, or the location of points on the earth by 
astronomical observations, is as old or older than land survey- 
ing. This is among the interesting facts brought out in the 
chapter on Surveying, in Early Days of Modern Civil Engineer- 
ing. Other chapters deal in turn with Railways, Roads, Canals, 
Bridges, Tunnels, etc., including a chapter on Materials and one 
devoted to brief biographical synopses of famous engineers. 
It goes without saying, that to cover a subject as broad as that 
presented in the book, it must be abridged to confine it to 324 
pages; but the material seems to have been selected with dis- 
crimination, and as the text is liberally documented, the reader 
is afforded plenty of references to other works on any subject 
in which he may have some special interest. The iliustrations 
are attractive and well chosen. 





The Order of Railroad Tclegraphers, by Archibald M. Mclsaac, 
Ph.D. 284 pages. 6 in. by 9 in. Cloth. Published by Prince- 
ton University Press, Princeton, N. J. Price, $2.50. (Also 
Oxford University Press, London.) 

This is an elaborate study in trade unionism and collective bar- 

gaining, and the author is assistant professor of economics in 

Princeton University. He-has made himself thoroughly acquainted 

with his subject and apparently has answered every possible 

question that any reader could think of. He goes back to 1882 

and devotes his first 25 pages to the formative years. The high 

points of the brotherhood’s history are clearly set forth. 

He gives the union credit for having well satisfied its constit- 
uency through a career of 40 years. Wages and working con- 
ditions would no doubt have improved, any way, but the brother- 
hood may be assumed to have hastened the process. Also, the 
leaders have undoubtedly been constantly useful in promoting 
satisfactory seniority rules and other vital details. And the 
railroads have been reasonable in their dealings, because these 
employees have been fairly reasonable in the methods of bar- 
gaining that they have proposed. The author thinks that the 
telegraphers have given other labor unions valuable lessons on 
how to unionize “semi-white-collar” workers who are scattered 
all over the country and who are engaged in greatly diversified 
work, 





Communications... 


Advocates National Bureau 


of Railroad Research 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 
To THE EprrTor: 


At page 722 of your Railway Age of May 20, there appears an 
editorial on “Railroad Research”. As I, doubtless, am the 
origina.or of the “criticism” which is referred to, it might be of 
considerable interest to you to know that many nationally known 
railroad officials recognize the pertinency of my remarks, which 
you term “criticism”, and agree fully with the necessity for an 
adequate research department supported by all the railroads. 

I have been assured by men responsible for the operation. of 
railroads that my small contribution has done precisely what is 
suggested in the last sentence of your editorial. 

Due to my long connection with railroad work, my wide 
acquaintance and many friends in railroad circles, I have never 
thought of engaging in destructive criticism of commendable 
efforts of individual railroads; however, for a number of years 
my duties required that construction contracts and specifications, 
together with records of purchases relating to all railroads passed 
before me and it was impossible to keep from seeing the wide 
differences in the rules, methods and practices in vogue, as well 
as the unwarranted waste in money. Being trained in railroad 
work, the cause of these inconsistencies was of interest to me. 
The tremendous possibilities of saving in operating expenses by 
following some systematic and standardized way of doing things 
nationally was evident. I am firmly convinced that a national 
bureau of research will sooner or later be created, supported by 
all the railroads with funds adequate to conduct the necessary 
investigations for the purpose of furnishing uniform advice to 
these officials regarding such matters. There is an urgent neces- 
sity for such work. You could be of tremendous value in bring- 
ing such a research department into being. 

The necessity for it is proven conclusively in nearly any issue 
of the Railway Age. I call your attention to a most interesting 
article in the issue of May 20, beginning at page 734, entitled 
“How About the Crosstie Problem?” You will find therein 
food for thought along the line of standardization which I‘ have 
been advocating. Particularly is the lack of it criticised on page 
735 under the caption “Is Standard Boring for Ties Practicable”, 
wherein you will note, “In the long run, all producer costs must 
be borne by the purchaser”. I will not comment further on that 
report except to quote, “No two railroads specify the same 
pattern, even for identical rail sections, cant of tie plates, etc., 
with the result that if a producer makes ties without orders and 
it becomes necessary to treat such ties, they must be either 
treated without boring, or bored to some template which will 
very likely be unsatisfactory to later prospective buyers”. I also 
call your attention to comments on specifications and sizes, that 
there is no uniformity, no national standard. The necessity for 
such things I am sure you appreciate. 

If you will secure from your local telephone company copies of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company’s specifications, 
which are the fundamental guides used, by all its officers and em- 
ployees, consisting of four large loose leaf volumes, one of which 
is called Accounting Circular No. 3, you will find therein what 
can be done in the way of standardizing rules, methods, prac- 
tices, and materials suitable for a large business. There is no 
material used in the telephone business which is not of a definite 
standard whether that material happens to be used in California 
or Maine. If you will look those specifications over you will 
see that even the posture of the man who is doing the work is 
shown and the precise method of performing each function in 
connection with the work definitely outlined, so that no matter 
where telephone service is used it is rendered through plants of 
uniform. specifications. 

Those specifications were not possible except through a re- 
search department which devotes its entire time and attention 
to the technical problems of operating a telephone company. The 
almost perfect service, the sound financial condition of the various 
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companies, and their public relations testify to the propriety of 
establishing similar standards for the railroads, with the omission 
of any features not in the public interest. 

In conclusion, I will say, in your own language, that if I, 
“who have been so busy criticizing the railroads for insufficient 
research have done the roads a service by opening the eyes of 
railroads to their own accomplishments in scientific pursuits and 
emphasizing the importance of such activities”, am successful 
eventually in getting them to establish some working organization 
which devotes its entire time and attention to establishing uniform 
specifications, rules, methods, practices, etc., on railroads, I will 
have been fully repaid for the small voluntary effort which I 
have been making during the last several years. If you are in- 
terested in those efforts, I will be glad to furnish you with a 
wealth of detail which tends to support my views. In my 
opinion, railroads can effect annual savings through standardiza- 
tion aggregating at least $100,000,000; other better informed 
railroad officials put the figure much higher. 

R. E. Ecen, 


Vice-Chairman, Public Utilities Commission 
of the District of Columbia 


Is Heavy Rail the Answer ? 


To THE EpiTor: 

The trend toward the use of heavier rails, discussed editorially 
in the Railway Age for April 29, suggests very properly that 
it may have economic limits. Basically, heavier rails are re- 
quired because of the greater beam strength needed to distribute 
the heavier wheel loads. 

Sufficient strength to carry imposed loads is, of course, the 
genesis of all engineering design but it is a question whether or 
not the use of heavier and still heavier rails is the best direction 
to go in achieving adequate strength in a track assembly. 

The Special Committee on Stresses in Track of the A. R. E. A. 
has repeatedly shown that the maximum fiber stress in rails 
increases with their weight, that is, with their depth. There 
is also an investigation under way to determine the cause of 
transverse fissures in rails. Whether these defects have their 
primary origin in the processes of manufacture or in the stresses 
induced by traffic, or both, the remedy for them may be found 
to be related to the size and/or shape of the rails. In that 
event, an economic set-up may require that the weight of rails 
be reduced and instead the strength of the entire track assembly 
be increased all the way down to the subgrade. 

A. C. Irwin, 


Manager Railways Bureau 
Portland Cement Association 


Safety Exhibit at Chicago 


To THE EDITor: 


In the June 3 issue of Railway Age, page 811, you have a 
little note on World’s Fair matters to the effect: “The Joint 
Committee on Grade Crossing Protection of the American Rail- 
way Association is exhibiting a standard highway crossing signal 
in the Travel and Transport Building.” 

This is slightly in error in that the exhibit is displayed under 
the auspices of the Committee on Prevention of Highway Cross- 
ing Accidents, Safety Section, American Railway Association: 
which committee is also responsible for the illuminated an- 
nouncement over the door west of entrance No. 7, T & T Build- 
ing, where there is illustrated the slogan Cross Crossings 
Cautiously, American Railway Association. In addition, on the 
second floor of the same building, there is an exhibition of an 
enlarged Careful Crossing Campaign poster, the scenery of which 
is in colors, and part of the automobile and its occupants in 
silhouette in front of the scenery, so that it has an effect, by 
illumination, similar to the large sign before mentioned. 

H. A. Rowe. 


CHICAGO 


New Yorxk Crry 
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Odds and Ends... 


Praise for Katy Bridge 

After a year’s successful operation, the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
bridge across the Missouri river at Boonville, Mo., continues to 
attract attention, not only because it is the world’s longest rail- 
road lift bridge but because it has functioned so perfectly from 
the day it was opened. The lift span of this bridge is 408 ft. 
in length. Special praise has been given to the manner in 
which the mechanism of the bridge has operated. Maintaining 
the even tenor of its way while rising, the lift span has not 
become as much as % in. out of level throughout its entire 
length of 408 ft., not even during the severe test imposed by 
the accelerating period. 


Relics in a Wall 


Seven passes, issued in 1882 and good for transportation on the 
old Oregon Railway & Navigation Company, were found when 
a wall in an old building at Portland, Ore., was torn down. 
Along with the passes were a cancelled check for $48.50 and a 
book of rules and regulations in force on the railroad at that time. 
One of the most interesting rules was the one governing the speed 
of trains. Under this regulation, no passenger train was per- 
mitted to exceed a speed of 18 miles an hour, and freight trains 
were restricted to a maximum of 13 miles an hour. This, of 
course, was before the days of 40-mile-an-hour competitive motor 
trucks. 


This Car is Getting Into a Rut 


According to E. L. Tobie, president and general manager of 
the Burlington, Muscatine & Northwestern, there is a certain 
Southern Pacific car which seems to have found a permanent 
niche in the transportation business. Mr. Tobie tells us that on 
April 25, Southern Pacific freight car No. 15723 was billed from 
Westwood, Cal. by the Red River Lumber Company, consigned 
to the Roach & Musser Company, Muscatine, Iowa. The Bur- 
lington, Muscatine & Northwestern completed the delivery of 
the car on May 1. Then, on May 22, the same car was billed 
from the same place by the same shipper to the same consignee, 
the same railway completing delivery on May 29. 


50th Anniversary of Pocahontas Coal 


The 50th anniversary of the reason why the Norfolk & 
Western is currently one of the most successful railroads in 
the United States was celebrated the other day. That reason 
is Pocahontas coal, and the semi-centennial anniversary arose 
from the fact that the first car of coal mined on the Norfolk 
& Western was loaded at Pocahontas, Va., in 1883. The first 
car was used by the railroad for fuel, while the second car, 
loaded on the following day, was presented by the railway to 
the city of Norfolk, Va. Gayly decorated with bunting, the 
arrival of the car presented to the city of Norfolk on March 17 
was the occasion of quite a celebration. After it had been 
viewed by thousands of cheering spectators, the car was finally 
placed on exhibit in the passenger station. The Norfolk 
Virginian of March 18, 1883, said that “many people got speci- 
mens of the coal, and it is said that every man, woman and 
child along the Norfolk & Western between Roanoke and this 
city has a piece carefully preserved.” 


A New England Candidate for Commuting Honors 


An outstanding record as a commuter is held by Fred W. Cross, 
military archivist in the department of the attorney general of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, according to J. M. Carley, 
assistant engineer in the valuation department of the Boston & 
Albany at Boston, Mass. Commencing his active commuting 
in 1914, Mr. Cross has made the trip between Boston and Royals- 
ton, 75% miles each way, many thousand times. Between 1914 
and 1918 he had a record of not less than 500 trips, and for the 
next ten years and two months he averaged 275 round trips per 
year. Since 1929, he has traveled over the same route during the 
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summer months and at various other times to the extent of some 
5,500 miles. Mr. Cross’ grand total mileage for the nineteen years 
as a commuter is estimated to be not less than 560,000 miles, or 
23 times around the world. At an average rate of one cent per 
mile, which may not be exactly correct, he has paid the Fitch- 
burg and the Boston & Maine some $5,600 for his transportation, 
and at an average speed of 30 miles per hour, he has spent 777 
full days, or 2% years, on the road. Mr. Cross is probably the 
man we have been looking for ta get an answer to that perennial 
problem of commuters—how to get a seat on the shady side of 
the car. 


Sargent Honored for Civic Services 


For outstanding civic services to the city of Chicago during 
1932, Fred W. Sargent, president of the Chicago & North 
Western, has been presented with the Benjamin J. Rosenthal 
Foundation medal. As chairman of the citizens’ committee on 
public expenditures in Chicago, Mr. Sargent played a prominent 
part in bringing order out of the financial chaos in which the 
local governments had found themselves. The medal was 
presented to Mr. Sargent by George W. Rossetter, president of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce, at a luncheon attended by 
Mayor Kelly and other outstanding citizens. 


More Way-Back Pay 


Liquidation of almost forgotten, if not frozen, assets con- 
tinues to be one of the popular activities of the day, in spite of 
the rapid progress of the “New Deal” in Washington. For the 
latest incident of this sort, we are indebted to A. J. Baird, 
auditor of the Texas & Pacific, who has reason to be proud of 
the way in which the records of his company are kept. One day 


last month, relates Mr. Baird, there appeared at the paymaster’s 


office one Henry Cooper who, until September 22, 1931, had 
worked for the Texas & Pacific at various intervals as section 
laborer, station porter and train porter. The object of Cooper's 
visit was to present a claim for pay due him for work performed 
as a section laborer at Queen City, Tex., in July, 1889. Conceal- 
ing their surprise, as if the claim were nothing out of the 
ordinary, employees in the paymaster’s office made a search of 
the records, to find that a pay check had been issued to Cooper 
for that month, that it had been unclaimed and that it had been 
cancelled in December, 1890. A duplicate of the check was issued 
and paid. The amount was $2.95. 


Stories about Storey 


Stories about William B. Storey, who retired recently from 
the presidency of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, are going 
the rounds these days. One of his most unusual habits—unusual, 
at least, in a time when few people will walk more than a block 
unless they have to—was that he walked every morning between 
his home at 199 Lake Shore drive in Chicago and his office in 
the Railway Exchange, no matter what the weather. His 
punctuality was such, furthermore, that one of his friends has 
remarked that he could set his watch by Mr. Storey’s appearance 
in the morning. One of the Storey anecdotes has to do with a 
trip that he took a few years ago to Carlsbad Cavern in New 
Mexico. With a party of friends, he set out on foot to descend 
into the cavern, a matter of four or five hours’ walking. After 
three hours of steady tramping, a member of the party said, 
“Perhaps you'd like to rest a little, Mr. Storey.” “I’m all right,” 
was Mr. Storey’s reply, “but if you boys are tired, we'll sit down 
awhile.” Simplicity was the basis of Mr. Storey’s tastes. His 
office was plainly furnished, and throughout his 13 years as presi- 
dent of the Santa Fe, he retained and used the desk of his famous 
predecessor, Edward P. Ripley. Although readily accessible, 
Mr. Storey was quite a trial to newspaper men during the years 
of the depression. He was frequently solicited for statements 
about current developments and predictions as to the future, but 
he rarely gave newspapermen exactly what they hoped for. In 
spite of all importunities, Mr. Storey steadfastly refused to be the 
source of mere optimistic chatter. 
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N.&W.PresidentReceives 


50-Year Service-Insignia 


A. C. Needles became a “diamond 
veteran” at presentation 
ceremonies on July | 





President A. C. Needles of the Norfolk 
& Western became a “diamond veteran” 
of that road on July 1. That date was the 
fiftieth anniversary of Mr. Needles’ affilia- 
tion with the N. & W. and thus it became 
the occasion for presentation ceremonies at 
which he was awarded the diamond in- 
signia of the Norfolk & Western Veterans 
Association. 

The presentation was made on behalf 
of the N. & W. board of directors by the 
chairman of its executive committee, D. 
W. Flickwir, for whom Mr. Needles once 
worked as yard clerk and brakeman at 
Roanoke. Among other participants in the 
- ceremonies were Mrs. Needles and the fol- 
lowing N. & W. executives: W. J. Jenks, 
vice-president in charge of operation; B. 
W. Herrman, vice-president in charge of 
traffic; W. S. Battle, Jr., vice-president in 
charge of real estate, valuation and public 
relations;:and T. F. Sheehan, president of 
the Norfolk & Western Veterans Associa- 
tion. 

Congratulating Mr. Needles on his long 
service Mr. Flickwir told the N. & W. 
president that his record was an enviable 
one and that of 82 chief executives listed 
in Who’s Who in Railroading, “only one 
besides you has served the same railroad 
for as many as 50 consecutive years.” 

Mr. Needles first entered the service of 
the Shenandoah Valley (now part of the 
N. & W.) as a rodman on the engineering 
corps on July 1, 1883. Prior to that time 
he served about a year on the Washington, 
Ohio & Western, a projected railroad 
which was then being surveyed. Going to 
Roanoke in 1884, Mr. Needles became a 
yard clerk, then took a job as brakeman 
and was soon promoted to yardmaster. 
Later he was sent to Pulaski, Va., as yard- 
master and in 1889 he went to Bluefield, 
W. Va., in the same capacity. On August 
1, 1890, he was appointed assistant train- 
master and was in charge of the Clinch 
Valley line for some time. His next pro- 
motion came Christmas day, 1898, when he 
was appointed trainmaster, Radford divi- 
sion. On May 22, 1901, he became assistant 
superintendent of the Pocahontas division 
and exactly a month later he was chosen 
as superintendent of the Shenandoah divi- 
sion. On October 6, 1902, he was trans- 
ferred to the Norfolk division and on De- 
cember 16, 1902, he was transferred to the 
Pocahontas division, serving as superin- 
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tendent in each instance. Thus, he was 
superintendent on three different divisions 
within a period of a little more than two 
months. On February 1, 1904, he was ap- 
pointed general superintendent of the en- 
tire system. 

He was advanced to the position of gen- 
eral manager on December 1, 1912, and was 
promoted to operating vice-president on 
January 1, 1918. On June 1, 1918, he was 
appointed federal manager under the 
United States Railroad Administration, 
holding that position until March 1, 1920, 
when the railroads were returned to priv- 
ate operation. He then resumed his posi- 
tion as vice-president in charge of opera- 
tion. On January 1, 1921, he was given 
charge of the traffic department in addi- 
tion to his other duties, with the title of 
vice-president in charge of operation and 
traffic. When former president N. D. 
Maher retired on May 1, 1924, Mr. Needles 
was elected president. 

The only other N. & W. executive to pos- 
sess the diamond insignia is B. W. Herr- 
man, vice-president in charge of traffic, 
who received it from Mr. Needles on 
March 4 this year. By his graduation into 
the “Diamond Club” of Norfolk & West- 
ern Veterans Mr. Needles joins a limited 
number who received the diamond insignia. 


New Committee in East 


L. F. Loree, president of the Delaware 
& Hudson and chairman of the Eastern 
Presidents’ Conference, has appointed a 
new committee to take up the work here- 
tofore carried on by the committee on 
preventable wastes. Reorganization of the 
latter was required after several of its 
members retired to assume membership on 
the Eastern Co-ordinating Committee. 

Members of the new committee are as 
follows: C. E. Denney, president of the 
Erie; C. H. Ewing, president of the Read- 
ing; E. S. French, president of the Bos- 
ton & Maine; Elisha Lee, vice-president 
of the Pennsylvania; R. B. Starbuck, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the New York 
Central; E. E. Loomis, president of the 
Lehigh Valley; and J. M. Davis, president 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 


Class | Railroads Show 
Increased Net for May 


Return for month averages 2.04 per 
cent as compared with 0.58 
per cent in May, 1932 


Class I railroads for the first five 
months of 1933 had a net railway operat- 
ing income of $93,431,647, which was at 
the annual rate of return of 1.06 per cent 
on their property investment, according 
to reports compiled by the Bureau of 
Railway Economics. In the first five 
months of 1932, their net was $97,313,173 
or 1.10 per cent. Operating revenues for 
the first five months totaled $1,136,926,253, 
compared with $1,339,825,485 for the same 
period in 1932, or a decrease of 15.1 per 
cent. Operating expenses amounted to 
$883,621,639, compared with $1,069,588,880 
for the same period in 1932, or a decrease 
of 17.4 per cent. Class I railroads in the 
first five months of 1933 paid $110,541,002 
in taxes, compared with $122,220,430 for 
the same period in 1932, or a decrease of 
9.6 per cent. For May alone, the tax Dill 
amounted to $22,388,350, a decrease of 
$2,061,482 under May, 1932. Sixty-four 
Class I railroads failed to earn expenses 
and taxes in the first five months of 1933, 
of which 16 were in the Eastern district, 
12 in the Southern and 36 in the Western. 

Class I railroads for May had a net of 
$40,693,072 which, for that month, was at 
the rate of 2.04 per cent. In May, 1932, 
their net was $11,665,702 or 0.58 per cent. 
Operating revenues for May amounted to 
$255,255,756, compared with $251,921,717 
in May, 1932, an increase of 1.3 per cent. 
Operating expenses in May totaled $181,- 
584,038 compared with $205,222,152 in the 
same month in 1932, a decrease of 11.5 
per cent. 

Class I railroads in the Eastern district 
for five months had a net of $72,317,552, 
at the rate of 1.62 per cent. For the same 
period in 1932, their net was $81,034,163 
or 1.82 per cent. Operating revenues in 
the Eastern district for five months totaled 
$583,264,868, a decrease of 16.5 per cent, 
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while operating expenses totaled $432,909,- 
743, a decrease of 19.0 per cent. Class I 
railroads in the Eastern district for May 
had a net of $23,212,638 compared with 
$13,109,256 in May, 1932. 

Class I railroads in the Southern district 
for five months had a net of $19,396,302, 
at the rate of 1.38 per cent. For the same 
period in 1932, their net amounted to $8,- 
900,389, at the rate of 0.63 per cent. Op- 
erating revenues in the Southern district 
for five months amounted to $156,545,856, 
a decrease of 8.3 per cent under the same 
period in 1932, while operating expenses 
totaled $118,316,549, a decrease of 16.6 
per cent. Class I railroads in the South- 
ern district for May had a net of $5,- 
589,445, compared with an operating de- 
ficit of $320,771 in May, 1932. 

In the Western district for five months 
the net railway operating income was $1,- 
717,793, at the rate of 0.06 per cent. For 
the same five months in 1932, the railroads 
in that district had a net of $7,378,621, 
at the rate of 0.25 per cent. Operating 
revenues in the Western district for five 
months amounted to $397,115,529, a de- 
crease of 15.7 per cent under the same 
period in 1932, while operating expenses 
totaled $332,395,347, a decrease of 15.5 
per cent. For May the Class I railroads 
in the Western district reported a net of 
$11,890,989. The same roads in May, 1932, 
had a deficit of $1,122,783. 


$237,000,000 Rivers and Harbors 
Program Proposed 


Officials of the War Department have 
recommended to the new public works ad- 
visory committee a program of expendi- 
tures for rivers and harbors improvements, 
as part of the federal government’s public 
works program, amounting to $237,000,000 
in addition to $127,000,000 for flood control. 
This includes all projects approved by 
Congress or the chief of engineers of the 
War Department. The committee was to 
consider this in connection with a long list 
of other projects and make recommenda- 
tions to the President. 


L. C. L. Perishable Shipment from 
Philadelphia to New Orleans 


Maintained for the five days it was en 
route at temperatures varying from 10 to 
20 deg. F., an l.c.l. shipment of frozen 
peaches was recently moved over a rail- 
water route between Philadelphia, Pa., and 
New Orleans, La. Packed in a Church 
Freight Service insulated container with 
solid carbon dioxide as a refrigerant the 
shipment was handled from Philadelphia 
to Norfolk, Va., by the Philadelphia & 
Norfolk Steamship Company, thence via 
the Seaboard Air Line to Atlanta, Ga., 
where, after re-icing, it was delivered to 
the Southern for movement to New Or- 
leans. When the container was opened at 
destination the temperature inside was 20 
deg. F, 


Canadian Wage Question Deadlocked 


The conference in Ottawa last week be- 
tween the two principal Canadian railways 
and representatives of trainmen, enginemen 
and operators in regard to the proposed 20 
Per cent wage reduction ended in a dead- 
lock. The reduction would be 10 per cent 
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below present rates, which are 10 per cent 
under the basic scale. After the conference 
representatives of the unions met and, it 
is reported, decided to take a strike vote. 
Permission must be obtained from the 
heads of the various railway brotherhoods 
before a strike vote can be submitted to the 
membership and according to reports from 
the meeting a decision was being arrived 
at to request such permission. The execu- 
tives of the unions will meet again on July 


17. 


Eastern Railroads To Reduce 
Anthracite Coal Rates 


Rate reductions ranging from 28 cents to 
$1.24 per gross ton on household sizes of 
anthracite coal moving over all-rail routes 
from mines in Pennsylvania to destinations 
in New England and Westchester county, 
New York were decided upon at a meeting 
of the Presidents’ Traffic Conference— 
Eastern Territory on June 23. Under the 
new schedules, which will become effective 
as soon as tariffs can be arranged and au- 
thority secured from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission “for certain departures 
from the letter of the Fourth section of the 
Interstate Commerce Act,” the rate for 
anthracite coal from Pennsylvania mines to 
Boston, Mass., will be $3.65 per ton or. a 
reduction of 63 cents from the present rate 
of $4.28. 


Smoke Prevention Association Elects 
Officers 


One of the features of the twenty- 
seventh annual convention of the Smoke 
Prevention Association, held at Chicago, 
June 20 to 23, inclusive, was the two-day 
railroad session, a detailed program of 
which was published on page 875 of the 
Railway Age of June 17. At the con- 
clusion of its technical sessions, the associ- 
ation elected the following officers for the 
ensuing year: President, F. E. Trumbull, 
chief smoke inspector, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
first vice-president, L. G. Plant, president, 
Railway Engineering Equipment Com- 
pany, Chicago; second vice-president, J. P. 
Morris, master mechanic, Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, Chicago; secretary-treasurer, 
F. A. Chambers, deputy smoke inspector, 
Department of Smoke Abatement and In- 
spection, Chicago. 


Co-ordinated Air-Rail and Air-Water 
Services 


Co-ordinated air-water and air-rail serv- 
ices between New York and Boston, Mass., 
and summer resorts on Martha’s Vineyard 
and Nantucket islands are being provided 
under arrangements recently completed be- 
tween the New York, New Haven & Hart- 


ford and its subsidiary, the New England . 


Steamship Company, and the Island Air- 
ways Service. 

Under the co-ordinating plan the sea- 
planes of the Island Airways Service will 
use the New England Steamship Com- 
pany’s terminal at Pier 14, North River, 
N. Y., as a base while the sale of tickets 
for both air and water service will be 
handled by the present staff of the New 
England Steamship Company. Through 
tickets will be sold whereby a passenger 
may use the New York-New Bedford, 
Mass., boat line of the New England and 
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thence the air service from New Bedford 
to Martha’s Vineyard and Nantucket. Air 
service to these islands will also be co- 
ordinated at New Bedford and Wood’s 
Hole, Mass., with New Haven train serv- 
ices out of Boston. 


Consolidated South Jersey Passenger 
Train Service 


The co-operative operation of passenger 
trains between Philadelphia and Atlantic 
City, Cape May and other seashore ter- 
minals recently announced by the Penn- 
sylvania and the Reading (Railway Age, 
June 17, page 879) was put in effect on 
June 25, and new joint time tables, show- 
ing movements in detail, are given in the 
Official Guide for July, pages 320-326. 
Express trains between Camden and At- 
lantic City are run over the Reading from 
Camden to Arkansas Avenue, Atlantic City. 
Trains from Broad Street station, Phila- 
delphia, by way of the Delaware River 
Bridge, to Atlantic City and other seashore 
points continue as before, except that on 
the Ocean City branch the Reading tracks 
are used. Local suburban trains taking 
passengers to and from Philadelphia will 
continue to take and leave passengers at 
the same stations as heretofore. 


1. C. C. Drops Over 600 Employees 


Because of a drastic reduction in its 
appropriations for the next fiscal year the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has noti- 
fied 529 of the 910 employees in its Bureau 
of Valuation and 84 of the 310 in its 
Bureau of Accounts that it would be nec- 
essary to place them on furlough without 
pay for 90 days, thus preserving their 
status as government employees while ef- 
forts are made to find them other posi- 
tions, and that if such efforts are not suc- 
cessful it would then be necessary to 
separate them from the service. As an 
experiment the two bureaus will be op- 
erated on a five-day week basis from July 
1 to November 1. This announcement was 
made after Washington newspapers for 
several days had published conflicting 
statements as to whether the commission 
was to discharge or retain several hundred 
employees. The commission’s appropria- 
tion for the year was reduced about $2,- 
000,000 to $5,190,000 and the valuation ap- 
propriation was reduced from $2,750,000 
to $1,000,000 because of the discontinuance 
of recapture work and a curtailment of 
the valuation requirements. It is expected 
that some of the furloughed employees 
will find positions in the office of the fed- 
eral co-ordinator of transportation. 


Appointment of C. N. R. Trustees 
Delayed 


The government of Canada is experi- 
encing difficulty in securing suitable candi- 
dates for the board of trustees for the 
Canadian National, set up by the new rail- 
way legislation which became operative 
July 1. For that reason, it was announced 
in Ottawa last week, the present board of 
directors will continue in office for at least 
another month. 

The hope was expressed by Sir George 
Perley, Acting Prime Minister, that the 
board of three trustees who will replace 
the 17 directors, will have been constituted 
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by the end of July. In the meantime the 
co-operative measures which the legislation 
directs the Canadian National and Cana- 
dian Pacific to adopt are being followed 
to as great an extent as possible. 

The efforts of the Canadian National to 
economize and co-operate with the Cana- 
dian Pacific are not being prejudiced by 
the delay, the Acting Prime Minister 
stated. “While during the first four 
months of the present year,” he said, “the 
railway did not pay operating expenses, it 
is anticipated that from May to the end of 
the year the railway will improve its posi- 
tion. In fact during the month of May 
improvement is very noticeable.” 


Reduced Fares to Seashore on Penn- 
sylvania and Central of New Jersey 


New round-trip fares were put in effect 
July 8, to stimulate travel between New 
York, Jersey City, N. J., Newark, Eliza- 
beth, Rahway and North Jersey seashore 
resorts, as well as between communities 
located on the line of the New York & 
Long Branch from South Amboy to Bay 
Head Junction, by both the Central of 
New Jersey and the Pennsylvania. Dur- 
ing the past two years these roads have 
run low-rate excursions to all the North 
Jersey coast resorts, but these trains were 
run only on Sundays and Wednes- 
days. In addition to continuing the 
Sunday and Wednesday excursions and 
the low-price week-end tickets, they now 
announce two new types, namely: A one- 
day, round-trip ticket, good every day, 
the fare to be a marked reduction as com- 
pared with the regular two-way fare and 
secondly, supplementary to the summer 
tourist fares which apply from New York 
to the shore only, the two roads will now 
sell a new round-trip ticket, good for 30 
days, at a substantial reduction compared 
with regular fares or summer tourist fares. 
Both the one-day and 30-day tickets will 
be accepted on the trains of the two rail- 
roads, and will also be good on the Sandy 
Hook (steamer) route. 


Pennsylvania Makes Repayment on 
R. F. C. Loan 


Repayment of $9,500,000 of the $27,500,- 
000 loan granted the Pennsylvania last year 
for the electrification between New York 
and Washington, was announced on June 
30 by the board of directors of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. The first 
payment of $5,000,000 was made that day 
at the New York Federal Reserve Bank 
and the remaining $4,500,000 was to be 
paid on Wednesday. At the same time it 
was announced that the Pennsylvania had 
withdrawn its application for the undis- 
bursed $600,000 of the $2,000,000 work loan 
previously authorized. 

The directors of the corporation are “of 
the opinion that this action on the part 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad may be in- 
dicative of an early return of the railroads 
of the country into private financing, an 
objective which they believe to be an 
essential step of recovery for the transpor- 
tation systems of the country.” 

Up to June 26 the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation had advanced $372,778,- 
401 to railroads and repayments had been 
made on railroad loans to the amount of 
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$20,544,050, including $8,300,000 which had 
been repaid by the Cincinnati Union Termi- 
nal Company. 

At the end of 1932 the corporation had 
authorized loans amounting to $337,435,- 
093 to 62 railroads but there has been a 
marked reduction in the applications this 
year. 

Total cash advances made by the R. F. C. 
to July 1 amounted to $2,636,046,740. 


Canadian Roads’ Earnings in May 

The May earnings statement of the 
Canadian Pacific shows the first increase 
in net over that of the preceding year since 
last September. Gross shows a further 
decline, but this has been more than offset 
by economies in operation. Gross for the 
month was $8,789,285, as compared with 
$9,517,355 in 1932. Expenses during May 
were reduced by $966,514 to $7,813,476, 
leaving net revenue at $975,809, against 
$737,364, an increase of $238,444. 

For the five-month period ended May, 
gross totaled $40,283,863, a reduction of 
$7,264,634 from 1932. Expenses were re- 
duced by $6,403,125 to $37,472,110, leaving 
net for the five months $2,811,753, as com- 
pared with $3,673,263 a year ago, a decline 
of $861,509. 

Net revenues of $193,206 were shown 
by the all-inclusive system of the Canadian 
National during May. Gross revenues for 
the: month were $12,260,416, a reduction of 
$929,107 from the figure for May, 1932, 
while operating expenses, totaling $12,067,- 
210, were $691,283 below the figure for 
1932. Net revenue showed a decline of 
$237,824 from the net of May last year. 
May this year, however, was the first 
month in 1933 in which gross revenues 
exceeded expenses. 

For the five months’ period ending May 
31, gross revenues were $53,948,849, a de- 
crease of $12,425,929 from last year. Oper- 
ating expenses, totaling $57,913,726, showed 
a decline of $8,576,597, and the operating 
deficit for the first five months of 1933 was 
$3,964,877 as compared with a deficit for 
the same period last year. 


Railroad Credit Corporation to Begin 
Distribution 


Net revenues derived from the emergency 
rates granted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission under Ex Parte 103 and re- 
ceived by the roads participating in the 
Marshalling and Distributing Plan admin- 
istered by The Railroad Credit Corpora- 
tion, amounted to $74,744,279 in the 15 
months ended on March 31, 1933, that the 
plan was in operation, according to a 
report submitted by the corporation to 
the commission. For the 15-month period 
the railroads paid to The Railroad Credit 
Corporation revenues derived from the 
emergency rates and from these revenues, 
loans were made by the corporation to 
prevent defaults in fixed interest obliga- 
tions. Since April 1, 1933, however, the 
railroads are retaining such revenue and 
are to continue to do so until September 
30, when the emergency rates terminate. 

Of the $74,744,279 received in the 15 
months period, The Railroad Credit Corpo- 
ration made loans amounting to $73,691,368, 
of which $1,472,339 has been repaid. This 
leaves outstanding loans amounting to $72,- 
219,029. 


July 8, 1933 


The period in which loans could be made 
the corporation terminated on May 31, and 
its activities after that date are limited to 
liquidation. As borrowing roads repay 
their loans this money will be distributed 
from time to time to member lines. The 
first distribution to the participating car- 
riers will be made on July 15, 1933, at 
which time they will receive 4 per cent of 
the amounts they have paid into the corpo- 
ration. Further repayments to the partici- 
pating carriers will depend on receipts from 
liquidation. 


Over 500 Attend New Yorl: Railroad 
Club Outing 


More than 500 members and guests of 
the New York Railroad Club attended the 
Club’s annual outing on June 29 at the 
Westchester Country Club, Rye, N. Y. 
The program of events, getting under way 
at 10 a.m. with a golf tournament in which 
there were 256 entrants, continued through- 
out the day to a closing at the evening’s 
get-together dinner at which trophies and 
prizes were awarded. 

The Johns-Manville foursome, composed 
of R. P. Townsend, C. A. Hodgman, L. R. 
Hoff, and P. D. Mallay, won the team 
match for the third time and thus obtained 
permanent possession of the club trophy. 
L. M. O'Neill, was this year’s winner of 
the Brady cup for low net score of all 
classes. This Brady cup must be won 
twice by the same player before it can be 
permanently retained. 

Prizes for other golf events were 
awarded as follows: Class A, low gross— 
Joseph H. Parsons, low net—L. H. Foster; 
Class B, low gross—P. D. Mallay, low net 
—E. L. Brown; Class C, low gross—C. C. 
Hubbell, low net—D. P. Thompson; Guest 
Prize—B. C. Dietterick; Kickers Handi- 
cap—B. P. Flory. Other prizes were 
awarded as follows: Driving contest for 
golfers, first and second prizes respectively 
—Messrs. Gellatly and Betage; putting con- 
test for golfers, first prize—W. P. Rave, 
second prize—R. P. Townsend; driving 
contest for non-golfers, first prize—W. J. 
Berka; putting contest for non-golfers, first 
prize—C. L. Jones, second prize—P. R. 
Keller ; quoits, first prize—P. E. Eppolito, 
second prize—John Kelly, third prize—E. 
Decker. 


Third Quarter Traffic Estimated at 
10 Per Cent More than Last Year 


Freight car loadings in the third quarter 
of 1933 will be approximately ten per cent 
above actual loading in the same quarter 
in 1932, according to estimates compiled by 
the thirteen Shippers’ Regional Advisory 
Boards. This estimate, which is the first 
to show an increase in any quarter since 
the fourth quarter of 1929, is based on 
reports received from approximately 20,000 
shippers as the result of a questionnaire 
sent to them by the boards. 

Of the 13 regional boards, the territories 
of which cover the entire United States, 
12 reported an increase in the estimated 
car loadings and only one, the Trans- 
Missouri-Kansas, reported a decrease. 
This was due to reduction in the grain 
crop in that territory. 

Of the 29 commodities covered in the 
forecast, it is anticipated that 23 will 
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show an increase. They are: Flour, meal 
and other mill products; Cotton; Cotton 
seed and products, except oil; Citrus; 
Other fresh fruits; Fresh vegetables other 
than potatoes; Live stock; Poultry and 
diary products; Coal and coke; Ore and 
concentrates; Salt; Lumber and Lumber 
products; Sugar, syrup and _ molasses; 
Iron and steel; Machinery and boilers; 
Brick and clay products; Lime and plaster ; 
Agricultural implements and vehicles other 
than automobiles; Automobiles, trucks and 
parts; Fertilizers; Paper, paperboard and 
prepared roofing; Chemicals and ex- 
plosives, and Canned goods. 

The six commodities for which reduc- 
tions are estimated are: All grain, Hay, 
straw and alfalfa; Potatoes; Gravel, sand 
and stone; Petroleum and Petroleum prod- 
ucts, and Cement. 

Of the commodities in which increases 
are expected those showing the largest 
increases are Ore and concentrates with 
92.5 per cent; Automobiles, trucks and 
parts with 49.1 per cent; Iron and steel 
with 47.1 per cent; Cotton with 45.5 per 
cent; Machinery and boilers, 22.9 per 
cent, and Coal and coke, 11.7 per cent. 


Regional Co-ordinating Committees 
Selected 

Co-ordinating committees to represent 
Eastern and Western railroads in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Emergency 
Transportation Act of 1933 were selected 
at meetings held in New York and Chicago 
during the latter part of last week. 

The Eastern Presidents’ Conference, 
meeting in New York on June 29, selected 
the following: W. W. Atterbury, president 
of the Pennsylvania; J. J. Bernet, presi- 
dent of the Chesapeake & Ohio; J. J. Pel- 
ley, president of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford; Daniel Willard, presi- 
dent of the Baltimore & Ohio; and F. E. 
Williamson, president of the New York 
Central. 

Forty-eight representatives of Western 
railroads selected by the boards of directors 
met at Chicago on June 30, and selected 
the following: Carl R. Gray, president of 
the Union Pacific; S. T. Bledsoe, president 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; H. A. 
Scandrett, president of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific; Ralph Budd, 
president of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy; and Hale Holden, chairman of 
the board of the Southern Pacific. 

The federal co-ordinator of transporta- 
tion on June 27 approved the plan of The 
American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion for the selection of the special mem- 
bers of the regional co-ordinating com- 
mittees to represent the steam railroads 
having in 1932 earnings of less than $1,- 
000,000. The plan, which was submitted 
to the co-ordinator by W. L. White, presi- 
dent, and C. A. Miller, general counsel, of 
the association, is in line with a resolution 
unanimously adopted at the annual meeting 
of the association in Chicago on June 24 
at which 75 per cent of the members of the 
association were represented. 

By the terms of the plan the Association 
nominates one member for each of the 
three regional co-ordinating committees, 
and four members to constitute an advisory 
board to work with the special member 
of the co-ordinating committee. These 
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nominees are to be submitted to all short 
lines, both members and non-members of 
the association, for ballot, provision being 
made by which every short line may vote 
either for the nominees of the association 
or for any other person they desire. The 
result of the balloting is to constitute the 
association’s recommendation to the co- 
ordinator for selection as the special mem- 
bers of the regional co-ordinating com- 
mittees. Each short line is to have one 
vote regardless of mileage. It is provided 
that all ballots are to be returned to the 
association not later than July 15. 


Notes on the Chicago Fair 


The Monte Alban jewels of Mexico are 
being displayed in one of the four cars 
of the Presidential train of Mexico now 
at the Century of Progress. The train 
and the jewels were moved from Mexico 
City to Chicago on fast schedule and under 
heavy military protection. 

A total of 366,139 persons have passed 
through each of the trains exhibited by 
the Baltimore & Ohio, the Chicago, Burl- 
ington & Quincy, and the London, Mid- 
land & Scottish from May 27 to June 24, 
an average of 13,075 persons per day. 

A lounge and park—Chicago & North 
Western Railway Park—was opened op- 
posite the Travel and Transport building 
on July 2, with locomotive No. 3024, one 
of the North Western’s Class “H,” as 
the dominant feature. The locomotive is 
in the center of the plot of ground and 
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the cab is open to visitors with an engine- 
man on hand to explain the workings of 
the gages, the valves and recorders on the 
boilerhead, the automatic stoker and the 
continuous automatic train control ap- 
paratus. Surrounding the locomotive is 
a set of 10 umbrella-top tables and plenty 
of chairs. Engine No. 3024 has just fin- 
ished a two weeks’ stand as the modern 
player in the “Wings of a Century” 
pagent. It elicited such favorable com- 
ment in this show that the company de- 
cided to leave it on public view for the 
remainder of the World’s Fair. 

The Mississippi, a wood-burning loco- 
motive built in 1833 for service on the 
Mississippi Railroad, now a part of the 
Illinois Central, has been brought to the 
Fair from Brookhaven, Mass. After the 
Exposition, the locomotive will remain 
permanently in the Chicago Museum of 
Science and Industry. 


Four Months Deficit $119,755,314 


Class I railways in the first four months 
of 1933 had a net deficit of $119,755,314 
after fixed charges, according to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s monthly 
compilation of slected income and balance- 
sheet items. For the first four months of 
1932 the deficit was $74,768,318. For the 
month of April this year the roads had a 
deficit of $24,838,801, as compared with 
$20,107,743 in April, 1932. The summary 
follows: 


Selected Income and Balance-Sheet Items of Class | Steam Railways in the United States? 
Come om 146 reports (Form IBS) representing 151 steam railways 


For the month of April 
1933 1 


ALS FOR THE UNITED STATES (ALL REGIONS) 


For the four months ot 
1933 1932 


932 : Income Items 
$19,019,628 $20,273,024 1. Net railway operating income.......... $52,738,561 $85,646,636 
13,408,602 BG. S600 Z.. SSUMGE TIOOUND 6iv6ereccccinnscccesseesene 55,482,554 65,309,374 
32,428,230 36,753,329 3, Total income ........ Ses data-aiehete ive 108,221,115 150,956,010 
10,889,188 10,730,707 ©. Bemt fee Peaehd roads... ccccccecscs 42,715,490 42,071,057 
44,412,092 43,998,402 5. Interest deductions ...............+-- 177,248,754 175,448,833 
1,965,751 Oe ee ee Eee 8,012,185 8,204,438 
57,267,031 56,861,072 7 WE AE ose a's ainsi cciceee 227,976,429 225,724,328 
d 24,838,801 OLE TOUTES Bi TE i crn cieisa sieges sosisiewees 119,755,314 474,768,318 
9. Dividend declarations (from income and 
surplus) : 

398,944 576,070 9-01. On common stock ......... 11,704,754 18,573.660 
239,842 808,481 9-02. On preferred stock ....... 3,570,007 5,563,134 


BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS 
Selected Asset Items 


Balance at end of April 
1933 1932 


10. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other than those of affiliated com- 














Ce a ee, ee eer $769,980,021 $774,151,584 
i, OS en ctenconsscenns AE th PERRET STR S N 257,792,976 282,374,722 
12. Demand NTO NNN ii ic Ls ie ga ie Sivas ki 31,340,354 43,056,497 
TS, Time GANS ONG GepOEts. 6... -.occecccccccceccet eessecoeseceess 16,689,594 25,552,672 
SR, IRE JIE ing a0 Si oie 010i b<.weisie's store-nier.siwsie Sie said wie wiaigininieitbieiea's 31,135,715 35,701,585 
Ee fe a nee ee ee ee 11,752,587 14,615,785 
16. Traffic and car-service balances receivable .............02:eeee0e5 43,743,764 51,100,527 
17. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors ............+++ 38,768,731 38,067,134 
18. Miscellaneous accounts receivable .........2ccccccccccccccccecces 136,111,818 148,872,671 
A EE, TINE nia npn sine Sin cher acinbie sos 6-6 2640 shee wecnnees 305,667,187 363,449,463 
ie EEE SURE SUNN PUMNINEIIND c'o5.0. 00 6550 .g'niaieiGeineiewaeeere site ewie's 38,890,291 36,495,822 
act EE III as ciclonctatererere pin eth 6 PGA we tin kee Kaas See aeert.c bak 3,054,423 3,881,616 
ae ee ES NO 5g crys watbnen che awkud acusgukssereabes soe 4,682,035 5,576,469 
23. Total current avsets (Eteme 11 to 22) ..cccccisccsccccecvees 919,629,475  1,048,744,963 

Selected Liability Items 

24. Funded debt maturing within six months® ............--.00e-eeeee $157,148,802 $103,974,666 
25. Loans and bills payable= .........+...--e0- -. 333,193,852 279,066,573 
26. Traffic and car-Service balances payable .. 57,809,612 65,158,559 
27. Audited accounts and wages payable ..... 211,885,098 217,414,354 
28. Miscellaneous accounts payable .......... . _ 55,851,664 49,826,187 
29. Interest matured unpaid ........cccccccccccccces 186,860,563 155,154,093 
30. Dividends matured unpaid .... .........---e00- 4,928,312 5,512,853 
Sr, Pr I MIO oa 0 6 55:6: Sin escin'cie'e'd cts 0:0-0:010-s0 010:06i00 66,364,524 53,533,602 
ce eee eS ee eee eee 682,636 3,389,747 
Se IEE NM rie isin oS 0it alors o10* ewe sine sin eeu aeewes 109,640,689 106,518,550 
Ce Ee es ree rrr re ee ee 32,177,758 32,378,233 
Sa. TO CPCUE, TRRNIINE Seriiie oo 0 ocecccdicierescivearesceseeeeeeewes 14,602,694 17,999,382 
36. Total current liabilities (Items 25 to 35) .....--s+eeeeeeeees 1,073,997,402 985,952,133 


+ Excludes returns for Class I Switching and Terminal Companies. Data for this class of roads 
were included in all published statements prior to January, 1933. 


* Includes payments which will 


become due on account of principal of long-term debt (other 


than that in Account 764, Funded debt matured unpaid) within six months after close of 


month of report. 


t Includes obligations which mature less than two years after date of issue. 


d Deficit. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


THe Detaware, LAcKAWANNA & 
WeEstTERN has placed an order for nine 
Diesel oil-electric switching locomotives. 
These were purchased after a 90-day test 
of their efficiency and of their economy in 
switching service. Six engines will be built 
by the American Locomotive Company at 
Schenectady, N. Y., and three will be built 
by the Ingersoll-Rand Company at Phil- 
lipsburg, N. J. The American Locomotive 
Company’s allotment will be equipped with 
single unit McIntosh & Seymour engines 
of 600 hp. while those that the Ingersoll- 
Rand Company will build will be equipped 
with two 325 hp. Ingersoll-Rand engines. 
The General Electric Company will supply 
the electric equipment for the entire order. 
The new engines will be used for switch- 
ing in the passenger stations at Hoboken, 
N. J., and at Scranton, Pa., as well as for 
light industrial switching in Jersey City. 
The Lackawanna’s purchase is the first siz- 
able order for railroad power placed in 
more than a year. Delivery of the engines 
will be made in the fall. This order in- 
cludes the one locomotive ordered from 
the American Locomotive Company and 
the one from the Ingersoll-Rand Company 
on approval, as was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of February 25. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Tue Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric 
has ordered 250 tons of structural steel 
for a bridge at Seneca, IIl., from the Amer- 
ican Bridge Company. 


Tue Cuicaco, Mirwavukeer, St. Paut & 
Pactric has ordered 200 tons of structural 
steel for a grade separation bridge at Golf, 
Ill, from the Wisconsin Bridge & Iron 
Company. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Sinclair & Grigg, who 
have the contract to build this road’s new 
pier at Baltimore, Md., have placed with 
the McClintic-Marshall Corporation an 
order for 4,500 tons of steel to be used 
in the work. 


SIGNALING 


THe CHESAPEAKE & Onto has ordered 
from the Union Switch & Signal Company, 
material for the installation of centralize 
traffic control on its line between Ron- 
ceverte, W. Va. and White Sulphur 
Springs, twelve miles, double track. The 
machine will be fixed in the passenger sta- 
tion at Ronceverte. It will have twelve 
levers for signals and seven for switch 
movements. This company has also given 
an order for Union controlled manual 
block signals at “JN” Cabin, Richmond, 
Va. This plant will include spring switch 
protection. The machine will have four 
working levers, and push buttons for call- 
on signals. There will be ten searchlight 
signals. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Tue Cuicaco, BurLINcTON & QuINcy 
has recalled to work a total of 375 men 
at its Havelock shops for a period of at 
least four weeks. 


Tue SouTHERN Paciric has placed 2,952 
shopmen on a five-day week basis instead 
of the three-day week basis that has pre- 
vailed during the last two years. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — Orders have been 
given to the Arundel Corporation, Balti- 
more, Md., to resume work on this road’s 
new tunnel through Baltimore, work on 
which was suspended last year. In addi- 
tion men will be put to work erecting 
poles for the electrification from Wilming- 
ton, Del., to Washington, D. C. 


Supply Trade 





The Permutit Company has removed 
its general offices from 440 Fourth avenue, 
to 330 West Forty-Second street, New 
York City. 


Huntley H. Gilbert, sales manager at 
Chicago for the Pressed Steel Car Com- 
pany, has been elected vice-president of 
the Standard Steel Car Corporation, 
Chicago, effective August 1. 


F. L. Johnson has been appointed sales 
manager, Western district, of the Pressed 
Steel Car Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
with headquarters at Chicago, to succeed 
Huntley H. Gilbert, who has resigned. 


The articles of incorporation of the 
Osgood-Bradley Car Corporation have 
been amended, changing the corporate 
name to the Pullman-Bradley Car Cor- 
poration, effective June 27. 


George C. Isbester has become associ- 
ated with the Yale & Towne Manufac- 
turing Company, Philadelphia division. 
Mr. Isbester will have his headquarters in 
the Railway Exchange building, Chicago, 
and he will direct the sale of Yale hand and 
electric trucks and tractors to the rail- 
roads in the mid-western territory. Mr. 
Isbester has for several years been identi- 
fied with the development of material 
handling methods and equipment for rail- 
way terminals, stores, shops and freight 
houses. He entered the railway field in 
1899, in the mechanical department of the 
Great Northern, since which time he has 
been in almost continuous close contact 
with the railway supply and equipment in- 
dustry. In 1917, Mr. Isbester entered the 
navy with the rank of captain, part of the 
time serving on the staff of Admiral 
Simms, commander-in-chief of the United 
States Navy in foreign waters. 


American Car & Foundry Company 
Annual Report 


For the second time in its thirty-four 
years of corporate life, the American Car 
& Foundry Company, for the year ending 
April 30, 1933, reported a loss from opera- 
tions. This 1932-33 loss amounted to $2,- 
211,270 as compared with a deficit of $2,- 
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577,277 for the previous year ending April 
30, 1932, the latter being the fiscal period in 
which the company had its first experience 
with an operating loss. The report ventures 
no prediction as to when the “recently- 
enacted legislation for railroad relief will 
stimulate the buying of needed equipment,” 
but it does observe that “the equipment is 
needed and sooner or later must be bought 
—and when the time comes for its purchase 
there is no doubt that your company will 
have its full share of the business.” 

The company’s financial position con- 
tinues strong. The balance sheet lists total 
current assets of $23,771,512, including 
$6,328,364 in cash as against total current 
liabilities of $630,365. The report is the 
first to be submitted by the new President, 
Charles J. Hardy, who succeeded William 
H. Woodin when the latter became Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in President Roose- 
velt’s cabinet. 


OBITUARY 


Theodore G. Dickinson, president of 
the Marquette Cement Manufacturing 
Company, LaSalle, Ill., died suddenly of 
heart disease on July 2. 


Construction 





Detroit & ToLtepo SHoreE LIne.—A con- 
tract has been awarded the Roberts and 
Schaefer Company, Chicago, for a large 
capacity “N. & W.” type multiple-track 
electric cinder plant for the terminal at 
Toledo, Ohio. 


New York CENTRAL.—This company has 
given a contract to James Stewart & Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, to build a section 
of its elevated highway from Clarkson 
street to Eighteenth street, New York City. 


Port ANGELES WESTERN.—This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for a certificate authorizing 
the construction of an extension up the 
Sol Duc valley, in Clallam county, Wash., 
9 miles. 


St. Louts-Kansas City SuHort LIne.-- 
This company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for a certificate 
authorizing the construction of an electric 
railway between St. Louis, Mo., and Kan- 
sas City. The company some time ago 
applied to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation for a loan of $35,000,000 to 
finance the construction but approval was 
denied by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on the ground that the company 
had no certificate for construction and was 
not a carrier. 





LEASES ON TWo New York City piers— 
Pier 4 on the East river, and Pier 2 on 
the North river—have been given up re- 
spectively by the New York Central and 
Pennsylvania. Shortly after the Pennsy!- 
vania relinquished it, Pier 2, North river, 
was leased by the National Carloading 
Corporation which company will use the 
facility to handle both outbound and _ inr- 
bound New York freight. 
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BattrmorE & Oxn10.—Closing of Circui- 
tous Routes Proposed—This company has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for a modification of the condi- 
tion imposed in connection with the author- 
ization to acquire control of the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh under which the 
B. & O. agreed to maintain routes and 
channels via existing gateways in connec- 
tion with the B., R. & P. As part of a 
program recently announced by the eastern 
railroads the company now desires to close 
a large number of circuitous routes. 


Cuicaco & NortH WEsTERN.—Bond Ma- 
turity—This company has asked holders 
of the $7,724,000 of 6 per cent consolidated 
mortgage bonds of the Fremont, Elkhorn 
& Missouri Valley, which mature on Oc- 
tober 1, to accept payment half in cash and 
half in C. & N. W. 5 per cent general 
mortgage bonds. The cash the railroad 
expects to secure by a loan from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. Hold- 
ers who present their bonds for stamping 
under the plan prior to September 1 will 
receive 10 per cent in cash at the time. 


Cuicaco Union Sration. — Tentative 
Valuation Corrected.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has issued a correction 
in its tentative valuation report on the 
property of this company, which was re- 
ported in last week’s issue, changing the 
final value of the property common-carrier 
owned from $46,500,000 to $49,350,000 and 
that of the property used from $47,350,000 
to $46,500,000. 


Denver & Rio GraANpE WeEsTERN.—R. F. 
C. Loan.—The board of directors of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation has au- 
thorized a loan, previously approved and 
recommended by -the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, for $950,000. The amount is 
the second advance out of an application 
of $2,250,000, of which $1,000,000 had 
previously been disbursed. The present 
authorization is to meet interest and ma- 
turities due July 1, 1933. Adjustments in 
the salaries of officers of the railroad have 
been made in accordance with the law 
passed by the 73rd Congress. 


Great NortHERN.—Bonds.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has author- 
ized this company. to pledge as collateral 
security for notes which may be issued 
under Section 20a (9) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act any portion of the $45,000,- 
000 of its general mortgage 6 per cent, 
series F, bonds which are not pledged with 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 


Great NortHern.—R. F. C. Loan. — 
The directors of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation have authorized the loan 
of $6,000,000 to this company, to provide 
in part for interest requirements on July 
1, which had previously been approved by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. Ad- 
justments in the salaries of officers were 
made as a condition. 


St. Lours-San Francisco—Hearing on 
Reorganization Plan—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has announced a public 
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hearing in the proceedings for the reor- 
ganization of the St. Louis-San Francisco 
under the provisions of section 77 of the 
bankruptcy act, as amended, to be held on 
July 18, at Washington, at which there 
may be presented any plan of reorganiza- 
tion which the debtors, its receivers or 
trustees or any group of creditors, being 
not less than 10 per centum in amount of 
any class of creditors, are then prepared 
to present. For the purpose of the hearing 
parties having a substantial interest in the 
proceedings will, upon application and for 
good cause, be permitted at the hearing to 
intervene. The plan of reorganization at- 
tached to the debtors’ petition to the United 
States district court for the eastern district 
of Missouri, eastern division, filed in that 
court on May 16, will be presented. After 
submission of evidence in support thereof 
opportunity will be given parties to present 
evidence in opposition to all or any features 
of that plan. Thereafter, other or different 
plans may be presented, together with evi- 
dence in support of and in opposition 
thereto. In the event that parties may 
require additional time for preparation of 
plans or preparation of evidence in opposi- 
tion to plans presented at the hearing, 
adjournment of the hearing for a reason- 
able period may be arranged. Following 
the hearing or after the conclusion of any 
adjournment thereof, the commission will 
fix a time for filing briefs and after receipt 
thereof will render a report in which it 
will recommend a plan of reorganization 
(which may be different from any which 
has been proposed at the hearings), in 
compliance with subdivision (d) of section 
77, which will be subject to further pro- 
ceedings as provided in that subdivision. 
The plan recommended by the commission 
and, in its discretion, any other plan of 
reorganization filed as provided in that 
subdivision will be submitted to the credi- 
tors and stockholders of the debtor for 
acceptance or rejection. The hearing will 
be held before O. E. Sweet, director of 
the commission’s Bureau of Finance. 


Valuation Reports 


Carbon County (final) ......... $335,000, 1927 
Marcellus & Oticso (final) ..... 260,000 1927 
Oklahoma & Rich Mountain 

CUED Bikc% aes pondic waawseet 190,000 1927 


Average Prices of Stocks and of Bonds 
Last Last 
: July 5 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 48.81 43.15 11.78 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 71.79 70.31 48.93 


Dividends Declared 


East Pennsylvania.—6 Per Cent Guaranteed, 
1'3 per cent, semi-annually, payable July 18 to 
holders of record July 8. 

Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac.—Com- 
mon, 2 per cent, semi-annually; Common Non- 
voting, 2 per cent, semi-annually; Dividend Ob- 
ligations, 2 per cent, semi-annually, all payable 
Tune 30 to holders of record June 22. 





THE Koppert INpustRIAL Car & Egurp- 
MENT CoMPANy, a_ subsidiary of the 
Pressed Steel Car Company, has received 
an order for 42 passenger cars, 36-in. track 
gage, from the Grant Park Transporta- 
tion Company, Inc., Chicago, for use on a 
railroad which is being built in Grant Park, 
Chicago, from Monroe street to the en- 
trance of the Century of Progress Expo- 
sition. 
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Railway 
Officers 


EXECUTIVE 


W. L. White, who was elected president 
of the American Short Line Railroad As- 
sociation, at its annual meeting in Chicago 
on June 24, was born in Bevier, Mo., De- 
cember 8, 1886. After completing a high 
school course in Chicago-in 1903 he entered 
the service of the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois as office boy in the office of the 
vice-president and treasurer. He later saw 
service in the auditing, traffic, operating 
and mechanical departments of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific, the Northern 
Pacific, the Southern Pacific, the Sierra 
of California and the Oregon Short Line. 
In 1915 he was appointed general freight 
and passenger agent of the Salt Lake & 
Utah, and he continued in that service 
until 1920 when he became assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Yosemite Valley at 
Merced, Cal. In 1921 he was appointed 
general manager of that road and held 





that position at the time of his election. 
He has been a member of the executive 
board of the American Short Line Rail- 


road Association since 1923. 


W. H. Gemmell, president of the 
Minnesota & International, with headquar- 
ters at Brainerd, Minn., has retired, ef- 
fective August 1, under pension rules, and 
Charles Donnelly, president of the North- 
ern Pacific, will assume the presidency of 
the M. & I. The Northern Pacific is the 
majority stockholder of the Minnesota & 
International and, after August 1, the man- 
agement will be taken over by the execu- 
tive offices in St. Paul and the operation 
by the Lake Superior division of the North- 
ern Pacific, which has headquarters at 
Duluth. 

Mr. Gemmell began his railroad activi- 
ties with the Canadian Pacific at Montreal, 
Can., in 1887. Subsequently, he served the 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba, and the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, 
and entered the service of the Northern 
Pacific in August, 1896. He was general 
manager of the Minnesota & International 
for 33 years and for the last 12 years had 
served as its president. Thus his con- 
tinuous service with the Northern Pacific 
and Minnesota & International totals 37 
years. 

The Minnesota & International serves the 
territory between Brainerd, Minn., and In- 
ternational Falls, and under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Gemmell, the lines of this 
railroad were extended from Bemidji, 
Minn., to Kelliher, Minn., and Grand Falls, 
Minn., and then by the Big Fork & Inter- 


national Falls Railroad Company to Inter- 
national Falls on the Canadian border, 
reaching that point in the fall of 1907. 


OPERATING 


J. O. Hackenberg, general superin- 
tendent of the Philadelphia terminal gen- 
eral division of the Pennsylvania has been 
granted a temporary leave of absence to 


become general manager of the Atlantic 
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City Railroad. In this new position Mr. 
Hackenberg will be in complete charge of 
the operation of the consolidated lines of 
the West Jersey & Seashore and Atlantic 
City Railroads in South Jersey. 


Herbert M. Carson, general superin- 
tendent of the Central Pennsylvania di- 
vision of the Pennsylvania, with head- 
quarters at Williamsport, Pa., retired on 
July 1. Mr. Carson was born at Balti- 
more, Md., on March 13, 1867, and received 
his education at Lehigh University (M.E. 
1889). He entered railroad service in 1889 
as special apprentice at the Altoona shops 
of the Pennsylvania, and has since been 
continuously in the employ of that road. 
In 1892 he was appointed inspector of the 
West Philadelphia shop and the following 
year he became assistant road foreman of 
locomotives. In 1895, he was appointed 
assistant engineer of motive power at Al- 
toona, and in 1900, he became master me- 
chanic. The following year he was ap- 
pointed assistant to general manager, with 
headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa., and since 
1909, he has served as general superin- 
tendent, the position he held until his re- 
tirement. 


C. E. Chamberlin, superintendent of the 
New York division of the Reading, with 
headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa., has been 
transferred to the Reading division, with 
headquarters at Reading, Pa., in the same 
capacity. A. T. Dice, Jr., superintendent 
of the Harrisburg division with headquar- 
ters at Harrisburg, Pa., has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Chamberlin as 
‘ superintendent of the New York division. 
D. S. Haldeman, assistant superintendent 
of the Harrisburg and Reading divisions, at 
Reading, Pa., will continue as assistant 
superintendent of the Reading division with 
headquarters at Harrisburg, Pa., and the 
headquarters of W. D. Kinzie, assistant 
superintendent of the Shamokin division 
has been transferred from Tamaqua, Pa., 
to St. Clair, Pa. These changes became 
effective July 1, when the Harrisburg di- 
vision was merged into the Reading di- 
vision. Other changes made effective at 
the same time involved the transfer to the 
Shamokin division of the Mt. Carbon and 
Port Carbon branch, the Frackville Branch, 
the main line from Pottsville to Port Clin- 
ton, the Williams Valley branch, the 
Lebanon and Tremont branch from Pine 
Grove to Brookside, the Tremont branch, 
the Middle Creek branch, the Mine Hill 
and Schuylkill Haven branch, the People’s 
Railway and all colliery branches in this 
territory; the transfer to the New York 
division of the Philadelphia and Chester 
Valley branch and Perkiomen branch; and 
the transfer to the Philadelphia division of 
the Germantown and Chestnut Hill branch, 
the Frankford branch, the Newtown branch 
from Newtown Junction to Frankford 
Junction, and the Newtown branch from 
Erie avenue to Olney and the main line 
from Manayunk to north end of Woodlane 
yard. 


H. H. Garrigues, general superin- 
tendent of the Eastern Pennsylvania di- 
vision of the Pennsylvania, with headquar- 
ters at Harrisburg, Pa., has been appointed 
general superintendent of the Central Penn- 
sylvania division with headquarters at Wil- 
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liamsport, Pa., succeeding H. M. Carson, 
retired. J. A. Appleton, general super- 
intendent of the Lake division with head- 
quarters at Cleveland, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent of the 
Eastern Pennsylvania division succeeding 
Mr. Garrigues. F. L. Dobson, superin- 
tendent of the Philadelphia Terminal divi- 
sion, has been appointed general superin- 
tendent of the Lake division, and J. C. 
White, superintendent of the Eastern divi- 
sion at Pittsburgh, Pa., has been transferred 
to the Philadelphia Terminal division to 
succeed Mr. Dobson. H. T. Frushour, 
superintendent of the St. Louis division, 
with headquarters at Terre Haute, Ind., has 
been transferred to the Eastern division to 
succeed Mr. White and in turn has been 
succeeded by J. G. Sheaffer, superin- 
tendent of the Logansport division, at 
Logansport, Ind. F. C. Wilkinson, who 
has been on duty in the office of the 
chief engineer, has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Logansport division, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Sheaffer. Ivan B. Sinclair, 
superintendent of the Pittsburgh division 
at Pittsburgh, has been appointed special 
agent in the office of the vice-president in 
charge of the Central region at Pittsburgh. 
He is succeeded by T. C. Herbert, at 
present superintendent of the Panhandle 
division at Pittsburgh. C. E. Adams, 
superintendent of the Toledo division, has 
been appointed superintendent of the Pan- 
handle division at Pittsburgh and E. C. 
Gegenheimer, now superintendent of the 
Wilkes-Barre division at Sunbury, Pa., has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
Toledo division, and C. G. Grove, di- 
vision engineer on the Panhandle division, 
is promoted to superintendent at Sunbury. 
J. C. Poffenberger, superintendent of the 
Maryland division at Wilmington, Del., 
has been appointed engineer maintenance 
of way of the Lake division, and G. S. 
West, superintendent of the Erie & Ashta- 
bula division at New Castle, Pa., has been 
appointed superintendent of the Maryland 
division. C. W. Van Nort, division en- 
gineer of the Pittsburgh division, has been 
appointed superintendent of the Erie & 
Ashtabula division succeeding Mr. West. 
F. H. Krick, trainmaster on the Panhandle 
division, has been advanced to superin- 
tendent of the Cleveland division at Cleve- 
land. R. R. Metheany, engineer main- 
tenance of way on the Southern division 
at Wilmington has been transferred to 
Williamsport in a similar capacity and 
R. P. Graham, engineer maintenance of 
way at Williamsport, has been transferred 
to the Southern division to succeed Mr. 
Metheany. 


MECHANICAL 


W. E. Corya, assistant master mechanic 
of the Beardstown division of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, with headquarters at 
Beardstown, IIl., has been appointed mas- 
ter mechanic of the same division, a posi- 
tion he was holding at the time of his 
appointment as assistant master mechanic 
a year ago. The position of assistant mas- 
ter mechanic has been abolished. 


C. E. Allen, assistant to the mechanical 
superintendent of the Northern Pacific, with 
headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., has re- 
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tired after more than 52 years of continu- 
ous service with this company. Mr. Allen 
was born on June 29, 1863, at Paw Paw, 
Mich., and entered the service of the North- 
ern Pacific as a locomotive fireman on the 
Missouri division on May 1, 1881. Three 
years later he became a hostler and switch 
engineman on the Missouri division, and 
on January 1, 1887, he was promoted to 
road engineman on the same division, being 
appointed road foreman of engines on the 
Montana and Yellowstone divisions on Sep- 
tember 1, 1901. On September 1, 1903, he 
was advanced to master mechanic on the 
Yellowstone division and on April 1, 1908, 
he was transferred to the Montana division. 
On January 15, 1910, Mr. Allen was ap- 
pointed general master mechanic of the 
Yellowstone, Montana and Rocky Mountain 
divisions, and on May 1, 1919, he was 
further advanced to general master me- 
chanic of the lines east of Mandan, N. D. 
He was made assistant to the mechanical 
superintendent on September 1, 1930. 


TRAFFIC 


Rodney Macdonough, New England 
passenger agent of the Pennsylvania, with 
headquarters at Boston, Mass., retired on 
July 1, after nearly half a century of rail- 
road service. 


Thomas L. Faulkner, commercial agent 
for the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, at 
Tulsa, Okla., has been promoted to general 
agent with the same headquarters, to suc- 
ceed J. T. Paris who has resigned to ¢n- 
gage in other business. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


S. R. Hursh, division engineer of the 
Philadelphia Terminal division of the 
Pennsylvania, has been transferred to Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., to succeed C. W. Van Nort, 
who has been promoted to superintendent. 
W. W. Patchell, division engineer of the 
Ft. Wayne division, at Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
has been transferred to Philadelphia to 
succeed Mr. Hursh. J. S. Gillum, divi- 
sion engineer of the Erie & Ashtabula di- 
vision, at New Castle, Pa., has been trans- 
ferred to Ft. Wayne to succeed Mr. 
Patchell. 


OBITUARY 


W. A. Callison, superintendent of mo- 
tive power of the Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville, with headquarters at Lafayette, 
Ind., died suddenly on July 2. 


E. D. Ainslie, general passenger agent 
of the Baltimore & Ohio at New York, 
died suddenly at the Long Island College 
Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y., on July 4. He 
was 58 years old. 


Charles A. Cairns, who retired on July 
1, 1932, as passenger traffic manager of 
the Chicago & North Western, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, died suddenly on 
July 1 at the West Suburban Hospital, Chi- 
cago. A sketch and photograph of Mr. 
Cairns was presented in the Railway Age 
of June 5, 1932. 


Tables of Revenues and Expenses of Railways 
begin on next left-hand page 
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a Operating conditions today demand the pulling of 
heavier trains at higher speeds. 

a Only by using locomotives capable of producing higher 
horsepower can train movement be speeded up without 
reducing tonnage. 

= Super-Power Locomotives start maximum train loads 


for a given weight on drivers, and have the POWER to pull 


such loads at higher speeds. 


RESULT—Lower Operating Costs 
— & 
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Buy A GEAR THAT SERVICE HAS PROVED 


The Power Reverse Gear with Trunk Type 
Piston Eliminating Crosshead and Guides 


— Developed by Franklin 
— For Ten Years Made by Franklin 


— Proved on Thousands of Locomotives 


The Power Reverse Gear that employs a trunk type of piston and eliminates 


the crosshead and guide and other parts that add to maintenance was devel- 
oped by Franklin over ten years ago. 


Since then, its low “cost-per-year”’ has been proved by operation on thousands 
of locomotives under all varieties of operating conditions. 





etal standin, ii a Maasai 


FRANKLIN IS PRE- 
PARED TO FURNISH 


THE TYPE OF GEAR HERE ARE THE DESIGN FEATURES 
BEST SUITED TO 


EACH APPLICATION A balanced slide valve is used. Every air man 


tioned to care for all side and vertical stresses 
is familiar with this type and understands the 


at low unit bearing pressures. The self-adjusting 


little maintenance required. piston rod packing requires no attention between 
Crossheads and guides are eliminated, thus shoppings. 


reducing weight, number of parts for stock and The seal between the Rocker Arm and the 


over-all dimensions. Valve Chest is accomplished by a metallic joint. 
The piston trunk and front head are propor- This is an advantage over soft packing. 








FRANKLIN RAILWAY | ANY, INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO MONTREAL 
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= A Satisfactory Arch Brick Supply 


HREE elements — good brick, sound design and con- 
scientious servicing taken together constitute a satis- 
factory Arch Brick supply. 


Arch Brick supplied by American Arch Company come 
from the following picked manufacturers: 


HARBISON -WALKER MOULDING-BROWNELL CORP. 
REFRACTORIES CO. Ohio 
Pennsylvania 
hio 
Kentucky GLADDING-McBEAN & CO. 
Alabama California 
Missouri 


Washington 
NORTH AMERICAN 


* REFRACTORIES CO. DIAMOND FIRE BRICK CO. 
Pennsylvania Colorado 
Kentucky 
IRONTON FIRE BRICK CO. DOMINION FIRE BRICK & 
Ohio CLAY PRODUCTS LTD. 


Saskatchewan, Canada 
DENVER SEWER PIPE 





& CLAY CO. 
Coben CANADA FIRE BRICK 
Cco., LTD. 
ATHENS BRICK & TILE CO. Ontario, Canada 
Texas Quebec, Canada 
There’s More to 
SECURITY ARCHES Sound design and satisfactory servicing are guaranteed by 
Than Just Brick the 23 years which American Arch Company has devoted 
to these activities. 
American Arch Company, alone, possesses all three 
essentials. 


INCORPORATED 
Locomotive Combustion Specialists 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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July 8, 1933 RAILWAY AGE 12 


300 H. P 
Total Weight 
131,000 Ib. 
Tractive Power, Starting, 
39,300 Ib. 





Tue Alco Diesel Locomotive is much more than just 
another Oil-Electric. 


Designed and built by an organization which has been 


cooperating with railway officials on locomotive design, 

almost since railroads were new, itnaturally followed that 

the fullest consideration was given to the railroad man's 
DIESEL operating and maintenance problems. 

LOCOMOTIVES Therefore, when considering this new class of motive 


power, do not overlook ease of operation and maintenance. 








These are important and attractive features of the Alco 


Diesel Locomotive. 


American Locomotive Company 
30 Church Street New York N.Y. 








AVE! 600 H. P. 
. Total Weight 
200,000 Ib 
Tractive Power, Starting, 
60,000 Ib 
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Ar every shopping period, from a quarter to one-third of the original cost of the loco- 


motive is spent for repairs. « Effective control of these expenditures is essential. « When every other economy 


has been enforced, there still remains the saving in future maintenance that can be had by using modern 


materials to extend the period between repairs. « Modern boiler tubes of Toncan Iron, 
due to their superior resistance to corrosion and their uniform quality, far outlast the 
old tubes. « Modern staybolis of Agathon Nickel Iron have the increased tensile 
strength required by present-day boiler pressures. They are doubling the mileage 


per staybolt renewal for progressive railroads. « Firebox sheets of Toncan Iron 


resist corrosion and fire-cracking. This alloy of refined iron, copper and molybdenum 
has substantially extended the life of side sheets. « In these and many other instances, 
Republic metallurgists have developed special alloy irons and steels that are improv- 


ing locomotive performance and lowering maintenance. 
CENTRAL ALLOY DIVISION, MASSILLON, OHIO 


HEPFUBLIC STEE® 
C MnP OFR AT I-09 


GENERAL OFFICES ==aR4s YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 





Toncan lron Boiler Tubes, Pipe, Plat 
Culverts, Rivets, Staybolts 
Plates and Firebox Sheets ® 
and Strip forspecialrailroad purpose 
eAgathon Alloy Steels for Loco 
tive Parts © Agathon Engine Bolt Ste 
® Agathon Iron for pins and bushing 
®Agathon Staybolt Iron * 
Steel Staybolts ® Upson Bolts an 
Nuts * Track Material, Mane 
Rail Assemblies ® Enduro Stainle 


Steel for dining car eq 


refrigeration cars and 


Steel. 


The Birdsboro Steel Foundry & M 


pment, 
for firet 


sheets ® Agathon Nickel Forgin 


chine Company of Birdsboro, Pa. 


has manufactured and is pr 
to supply, under license, Tonca 
per Molybdenum Iron « 


locomotives 
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Prevention Less Expensive 


Than The Cure 


y | ‘HERE 1s no locomotive ailment more contagious 
and more destructive than pourids. 


Prevention of the causes is the first consideration. 


Apply HUNT-SPILLER AIR FURNACE GUN 
IRON Crosshead Shoes, Hub Liners, Outer Rod 
Bushings. and Pedestal Shoes and Wedges to resist 
the attack of frictional wear and dynamic thrusts. 


Their wear-resisting qualities are helping many rail- 
roads to reduce running repairs, frequent adjust- 
ments and prevent those disastrous pounds which 
literally tear a locomotive to pieces. 


HuntT-SPILLER CORPORA TION 


J.G.Platt. Pres. & Gen. Mgr. V.W. Ellet, Vice~ President. 
ra 
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Office & Works 


Crossit Liners __ 383 Dorchester Ave. South Boston, 27, Mass. 
= and W. oeeings Canadian Representative: Joseph Robb & Co., Ltd., 997 + eel St., Montreal, P. Q. 
Shoeg R° od B r Export Agent for ‘Latin America 
Float! une d Fo International Rwy. 5 Co., 30 Courch Btreet, New York, N. Y. 
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